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I. A WARM HALF-HOUR 




AA^HATEVER the papers say, it was the 

. hottest afternoon of the year. At six- 

thirty I had just finished dressing after my third 

cold bath since lunch, when Celia tapped on 
the door. 

I want you to do something for me , 5 she 

said. ‘ It’s a shame to ask you on a day like 
this.’ 

It is rather a shame,’ I agreed, £ but I can 
always refuse.’ 

. Oh, but you mustn’t. We haven’t got any 

ice, and the Thompsons are coming to dinner. 

o you think you could go and buy three- 

pennyworth? Jane’s busy, and I’m busy, 
and-’ 


And I m busy,’ I said, opening and shutting 
a drawer with great rapidity. 

Just threepennyworth,’ she pleaded. 6 Nice, 

C °\A ^ CC sliding home on it.’ 

ell, of course it had to be done. I took my 
at and staggered out. On an ordinary cool 
ay it is about half a mile to the fishmonger ; 
to ay it was about two miles and a quarter. 

arrived exhausted, and with only just strength 
enough to kneel down and press my forehead 
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against the large block of ice in the middle of 
the shop, round which the lobsters nestled. 

* Here, you mustn’t do that,’ said the fish¬ 
monger, waving me away. 

I got up, slightly refreshed. 

‘ I want,’ I said, ‘ some-’ and then a 

thought occurred to me. 

After all, did fishmongers sell ice ? Probably 
the large block in front of me was just a trade 
sign like the coloured bottles at the chemist’s. 
Suppose I said to a Fellow of the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Society, ‘ I want some of that green 
stuff in the window,’ he would only laugh. 
The tactful thing to do would be to buy a 
pint or two of laudanum first, and then , having 
established pleasant relations, ask him as a 
friend to lend me his green bottle for a bit. 

So I said to the fishmonger, ‘ I want some— 
some nice lobsters.’ 

‘ How many would you like ? ’ 

‘ One,’ I said. 

We selected a nice one between us, and he 
wrapped a piece of Daily Mail round it, leaving 
only the whiskers visible, and gave it to me. 
The ice being now broken—I mean the ice 
being now—well, you see what I mean—I was 
now in a position to ask for some of his ice. 

‘ I wonder if you could let me have a little 
piece of your ice,’ I ventured. 
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‘ How much ice do you want ? 5 he said 
promptly. 

‘ Sixpennyworth,’ I said, feeling suddenly that 
Celia’s threepennyworth sounded rather paltry. 

* Six of ice, Bill,’ he shouted to an inferior 
at the back, and Bill tottered up with a block 
about the size of one of the lions in Trafalgar 
Square. He wrapped a piece of Daily News 
round it and gave it to me. 

‘ Is that all ? ’ asked the fishmonger. 

‘ That is all,’ I said faintly ; and, with 

Algernon, the over-whiskered crustacean, firmly 

clutched in the right hand and Stonehenge 

supported on the palm of the left hand, I 
retired. 

The flat seemed a very long way away, but 
having bought twice as much ice as I wanted, 
and an entirely unnecessary lobster, I was not 
going to waste still more money in taxis. Hot 
though it was, I would walk. 

For some miles all went well. Then the ice 
began to drip through the paper, and in a tittle 
while, the underneath part of the Daily News 
had disappeared altogether. Tucking the lob¬ 
ster under my arm I turned the block over, 
so that it rested on another part of the paper. 
Soon that had dissolved too. By the time I 

ad got half-way our Radical contemporary 
had been entirely eaten. 
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Fortunately the Daily Mail remained. But 
to get it I had to disentangle Algernon first, 
and I had no hand available. There was 
only one thing to do. I put the block of ice 
down on the pavement, unwrapped the lobster, 
put the lobster next to the ice, spread its 
Daily Mail out, lifted the ice on to the paper, 
and—looked up and saw Mrs. Thompson 
approaching. 

She was the last person I wanted at that 
moment. In an hour and a half she would be 
dining with us. Algernon would not be dining 
with us. If Algernon and Mrs. Thompson 
were to meet now, would she not be expecting 
him to turn up at every course ? Think of the 
long, drawn-out disappointment for her ; not 
even lobster sauce ! 

There was no time to lose. I decided to 
abandon the ice. Leaving it on the pavement 
I clutched the lobster and walked hastily back 
the way I had come. 

By the time I had shaken off Mrs. Thompson 
I was almost at the fishmonger’s. That decided 
me. I would begin all over again, and would 
do it properly this time. 

‘ I want three of ice,’ I said with an air. 

‘ Three of ice, Bill,’ said the fishmonger, and 
Bill gave me quite a respectable segment in 
the Morning Post. 
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‘ And I want a taxi/ I said, and I waved my 
lobster at one. 

We drove quickly home. 

But as we neared the flat I suddenly became 
nervous about Algernon. I could not take him, 
red and undraped, past the hall-porter, past 
all the other residents who might spring out 
at me on the stairs. Accordingly, I placed the 
block of ice on the seat, took off some of its 
Morning Post , and wrapped Algernon up 
decently. Then I sprang out, gave the man 
a coin, and hastened into the building. 


Bless you/ said Celia, ‘ have you got it ? 

How sweet of you ! ’ And she took my parcel 

from me. ‘ Now we shall be able- Why 

what’s this ? ’ 

I looked at it closely. 

‘It’s—it’s a lobster/ I said. ‘Didn’t you 
say lobster ? ’ 

‘ I said ice.’ 

Oh, I said, ‘ oh, I didn’t understand. I 
thought you said lobster.’ 

You can’t put lobster in cider cup/ said 
Celia severely. 

Of course I quite see that. It was foolish of 
me. However, it’s pleasant to think that the taxi 
must have been nice and cool for the next man. 
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II. BAD LORD BLIGHT 


(A Moral Story for the Middle-aged) 

I 

S EATED in the well-appointed library of 
Blight Hall, John Blighter, seventeenth 
Earl of Blight, bowed his head in his hands 
and gave himself up to despair. The day of 
reckoning had come. 

Were appearances not so deceptive, one 
would have said that Lord Blight (‘ Blight ’, as 
he was known familiarly to his friends) was a 
man to be envied. In a revolving book-case in 
the middle of the spacious library were countless 
treasured volumes, including a complete edition 
of Thackeray ; outside in the well-kept grounds 
of the estate was a new lawn-mower ; a bottle 
of sherry, freshly uncorked, stood upon the side¬ 
board in the dining room. But worldly pos¬ 
sessions are not everything. An untroubled 
mind, as Shakespeare knew (even if he didn’t 
actually say it), is more to be valued than riches. 
The seventeenth Earl of Blight’s mind was not 
untroubled. His conscience was gnawing him. 

Some people would say, no doubt, that his 
conscience was too sensitive. True, there were 
episodes in his past life of which in later years 
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he could not wholly approve ; but is not this 
the case with every one of usj Far better, as 
must often have occurred to Milton, to strive 
for the future than to regret the past. Ten 
years ago Lord Blight had been plain John 
Blighter, with no prospects in front of him. 
Realizing that he could expect little help from 
others, he decided to push for himself. He 
began by pushing three cousins over the cliffs 
at Scarborough, thus becoming second heir 
to the earldom. A week later he pushed an 
elder brother over the same cliff, and was 
openly referred to in the Press as the next 
bearer of the tide. Barely a fortnight had 
e apsed before a final push diverted the last 
member of the family (a valued uncle) into 
the ever-changing sea, the venue in this case 
being Whitby, presumably in order to avoid 

suspicion. 

But all. this had happened ten years ago. 

'a * S t ^ 1C P ast> ^ Wordsworth probably 
said to Coleridge more than once. It was time 

or Lord Blight to forget these incidents of his 

ager and impetuous youth. Yet somehow he 

ould not. Within the last few days his con- 

lence had begun to gnaw him, and in his 

“P 811 ! he , told himself that at last the day of 

reckomng had come. Poor Blight ! It is diffi- 

mt to withhold our sympathy from him. 
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The door opened, and his wife, the Countess 
of Blight, came into the library. 

‘ Blight ! 5 she whispered. 4 My poor Blight! 
What has happened ? * 

He looked up haggardly. 
c Gertie,’ he said, for that was her name, 4 it 
is all over. My sins have found me out.’ 

‘ Not sins,’ she said gently. 4 Mistakes.’ 

4 Mistakes, yes—you are right.’ He stretched 
out a hand, took a letter from the desk in front 
of him and gave it to her. c Read that.’ With 
a groan he buried his head in his hands again. 
She took it and read, slowly and wonderingly, 
these words : 

4 To lawn-mower as delivered, £5 17 s. 6 d.’ 

Lord Blight looked up with an impatient 
ejaculation. 

4 Give it to me,’ he said in some annoyance, 
snatching it away from her and throwing it 
into the waste-paper basket. 4 Here, this is 
the one. Read it; read it quickly; for we 
must decide what to do.’ 

She read it with starting eyes. 

4 Dear Sir,—I am prepared to lend you 
anything from £10 to £10,000 on your note- 
of-hand alone. Should you wish-’ 

4 D—n ! ’ said the seventeenth Earl of Blight. 
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‘ Here, where is the blessed thing ? 5 He felt 

in his pockets. 1 I must have- I only had 

it a- Ah, here it is. Perhaps I had better 

read it to you this time.’ He put on his spec¬ 
tacles—a present from an aunt—and read as 
follows : 

‘ My Lord,— We regret to inform you that 
a claimant of the title has arisen. It seems 
that, soon after the death of his first wife, the 
sixteenth Earl of Blight, contracted a second 
and secret marriage to Ellen Podby, by whom 
he had eleven sons, the eldest of whom is now 
asserting his right to the earldom and estates. 

Trusting to be favoured with your instructions 
in the matter, 

‘ We are, my lord, 

‘ Yours faithfully, 
i Billings, Billings & Billings 5 

Gertie (Countess of Blight), looked at her 
husband in horror. 

‘ Eleven ! 5 she cried. 

Eleven, 5 said the Earl gloomily. 

. Then a look of grim determination came 

mto his eyes. With the air of one who might 

have been quoting Keats, but possibly wasn’t, 
he said firmly : 

What man has done, man can do. 5 
That evening the Countess of Blight gave 
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orders for eleven spare bedrooms to be got 
ready. 

n 

On the morning after the arrival of the 
eleven Podbys (as they had been taught to call 
themselves), John, seventeenth Earl of Blight, 
spoke quite frankly to Algernon, the eldest. 

‘ After all, my dear Algernon,’ he said, ‘ we 
are cousins. There is no need for harsh words 
between us. All I ask is that you should for¬ 
bear to make your claim until I have delivered 
my speech in the House of Lords on the Coast 
Erosion Bill, upon which I fee 1 deeply. Once 
the Bill is through, I shall be prepared to retire 
in your favour. Meanwhile let us all enjoy 
together the simple pleasures of Blight Hall.’ 

Algernon, a fair young man with a meaning¬ 
less expression, replied suitably. 

So for some days the eleven Podbys gave 
themselves up to pleasure. Percy, the youngest, 
though hardly of an age to appreciate the 
mechanism of it, was allowed to push the lawn- 
mower. Lancelot and Herbert, who had in¬ 
herited the Podby intellect, were encouraged 
to browse around the revolving book-case, 
from which they frequendy extracted one of 
the works of Thackeray, replacing it again 
after a glance at the title page ; while on one 
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notable occasion the Earl of Blight took Alger¬ 
non into the dining-room at about eleven- 
thirty-one in the morning and helped him to 
a glass of sherry and a slice of sultana cake. 
In this way the days passed happily, and con¬ 
fidence between the eleven Podbys and their 
cousin was established. 

It was on a fair spring morning, just a week 

after their arrival, that the Countess of Blight 

came into the music-room (where Algernon 

was humming a tune) and said, ‘ Ah, Algernon, 

my husband was looking for you. I think he 

has some little excursion to propose. What a 

charming day, is it not ? You will find him 
m the library. 5 

As Algernon entered the library, Lord Blight 

nodded^ fr ° m ^ maP he Was studyin S and 

I thought,’ he said, coming to the point at 
once, that it might amuse you to drive over 
with me to Flamborough Head. The view 
trom the top of the cliff is considered well worth 

a visit. I don’t know if your taste lies in that 
direction at all ? 5 

Algernon was delighted at the idea, and 
ephed that nothing would give him greater 

p easure than to accompany Lord Blight. 

c _ ExCeU f n f- Perhaps we had better take 
ome sandwiches and make a day of it. 5 
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Greatly elated at the thought of a day by 
the sea, Lord Blight went out and gave in¬ 
structions to the Countess for sandwiches to 
be cut. 

4 In two packets, my love,’ he added, 4 in 
case Algernon and I get separated.’ 

Half an hour later they started off together 
in high spirits. 


It was dark before the seventeenth Earl of 
Blight returned to the house and joined the 
others at the dinner-table. His face wore a 
slightly worried expression. 

4 The fact is, my dear,’ he said, in answer to 
a question from the Countess, 4 I am a little 
upset about Algernon. I fear we have lost 
him.’ 

4 Algernon ? ’ said the Countess in surprise. 

4 Yes. We were standing at the top of 
Flamborough Head, looking down into the 

sea, when-’ He paused and tapped his 

glass, 4 Sherry, Jenkins,’ he said, catching the 
butler’s eye. 

4 1 beg your pardon, my lord.’ 

4 —when poor Algernon stumbled and- 

Do any of you boys know if your brother can 
swim ? ’ 

Everard, the ninth, said that Algernon had 
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floated once in the Paddington Baths, but 
couldn’t swim. 

‘ Ah ! I was hoping- But in any case, 

coming into the water from that height- 

Well, well, we must face our troubles bravely. 
Another glass of sherry, Jenkins.’ 

As they passed through the hall on their way 
to the drawing-room, Lord Blight stopped a 
moment at the aneroid barometer and gave it 
an encouraging tap. 

1 It looks like another fine day to-morrow,’ 
he said to Cuthbert, the second Podby. ‘ The 
panorama from the Scalby cliffs is unrivalled. 
We might drive over and have a look at it.’ 

Fortunately the weather held up. A week 
later the Podby family had been thinned down 
to five, and the seventeenth Earl of Blight was 
beginning to regain his usual equanimity. His 
health too was benefiting by the constant sea 
air and change ; for, in order that no melan¬ 
choly associations should cast a gloom over 
fiieir little outings, he took care to visit a 
different health-resort each time, feeling that 
no expense or trouble should be spared in a 
matter of this kind. It was wonderful with 
what vigour and alertness of mind he sat down 
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in the evenings to the preparation of his speech 
on the Coast Erosion Bill. 

One night after dinner, when the Podby 
family (Basil and Percy) had retired to bed, 
Gertie (Countess of Blight) came into her 
husband’s library and, twirling the revolving 
book-case with restless fingers, asked if she 
could interrupt him for a moment. 

4 Yes ? ’ he said, looking up at her. 

4 I am anxious, Blight,’ she answered. 

4 Anxious about Percy.’ 


4 So am I, my love,’ he responded gravely. 
4 I fear that to-morrow ’—he consulted a 
leather pocket-book— 4 no, the day after to¬ 
morrow, something may happen to him. I 
have an uneasy feeling. It may be that I am 
superstitious. Yet something tells me that in 
the Book of Fate the names of Percy and 
Bridlington ’—he consulted his diary again— 
4 yes, Bridlington ; the names, as I was saying, 
of-’ 


She interrupted him with an impatient 
gesture. 

4 You misunderstand me,’ she said. 4 That 
is not why I am anxious. I am anxious because 
of something I have just learnt about Percy. 
I am afraid he is going to be-’ 

4 Troublesome ? ’ suggested Lord Blight. 

She nodded. 
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I have learnt to-day, 5 she explained, ‘ that 
he has a horror of high places. 5 

You mean that on the cliffs of, as it might 
be, Bridlington some sudden unbridled terror 
may cause him to hurl himself- 5 

‘ You will never get him to the cliffs of 

Bridlington. He can’t even look out of a first- 

floor window. He won’t walk up the gentlest 

s lope. That is why he is always playing with 
the lawn-mower.’ 

The Earl frowned and tapped on his desk 
with a pen-holder. 

. u Thi ? “ ver Y grave news, Gertie,’ he said. 

How is it that the boy comes to have this 
unmanly weakness ? ’ 

| It seems he has always had it.’ 

He should have been taken in hand. Even 
now perhaps it is not too late. It is our duty to 
wean him from these womanish apprehensions.’ 

loo late. Unless you carried him up there 

in a sack- 5 


. w No ’ no ’ protested the Earl vigorously. 

My dear, the seventeenth Earl of Blight 
carrying a sack ! Impossible ! ’ 

t . F ° r u a 1 J itde while there was silence while 
they brooded oyer the tragic news. 

erhaps,’ said the Countess at last, ‘ there 
offisldng ’ WayS ' 11 may bC Aat PerCy is fond 
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Lord Blight shifted uncomfortably in his seat. 
When he spoke it was with a curiously apologetic 
air. 

‘ I am afraid, my dear,’ he said, * that you 
will think me foolish. No doubt I am. You 
must put it down to the artistic temperament. 
But I tell you quite candidly that it is as im¬ 
possible for me to lose Percy in a boadng acci¬ 
dent as it would be for—shall I say ?—Sargent 
to appear as Hamlet or a violinist to wish to 
exhibit at the Royal Academy. One has one’s 
art, one’s medium of expression. It is at the 
top of the high cliff with an open view of 
the sea that I express myself best. Also,’ he 
added with some heat, ‘ I feel strongly that 
what was good enough for Percy’s father, 
ten brothers, and three half-brothers, not to 
mention his cousin, should be good enough 
for Percy.’ 

The Countess of Blight moved sadly from 
the room. 

‘ Well,’ she said as she stopped for a moment 
at the door, ‘ we must hope for the best. Per¬ 
haps Percy will overcome this aversion in time. 
You might talk seriously to him to-morrow 
about it.’ 

‘ To-morrow,’ said the Earl, referring once 
more to his diary, ‘ Basil and I are visiting the 
romantic scarps of Filey.’ 
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IV 


On the day following the unfortunate acci- 
dent at Filey the Earl and Countess of Blight 
reclined together upon the cliffs of Bridlington. 

‘ If we only had had Percy here ! ’ sighed the 
Earl. 

It was something to have got him as far as 
the beach, said the Countess hopefully. ‘ Per¬ 
haps in time—a little higher every day-’ 

The Earl sighed again. 

The need for self-expression comes strongly 
upon the artist at a time like this,’ he said. 

It is not for me to say that I have genius-’ 

] It is for me to say it, dear,’ said his wife. 

Well, well, perhaps in my own line. And 
at the full height of one’s powers to be balked 
by the morbidity, for I can call it nothing else, 
of a Percy Podby ! Gertie,’ he went on 
dreamily, ‘ I wish I could make you under¬ 
stand something of the fascination which an 
arust finds in his medium. To be lying here, 
at the top of the world, with the lazy sea 
crawling beneath us so many feet below_’ 

Look,’ said the Countess suddenly. She 
pointed to the beach. 

The Earl rose, stretched his head over the 
edge and gazed down. 

‘ Percy, 5 he said. 

2 
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4 Yes. Almost exactly beneath us.’ 

4 If anything fell upon him from here , 5 said 
the Earl thoughtfully, 4 it is quite possible 
that- 5 

Suddenly the fascination whereof he had 
spoken to her came irresistibly home to the 
Countess. 

4 Yes,’ she said, as if in a trance, 4 if anything 

fell upon him from here- 5 and she gave her 

husband a thoughtful push — 4 it—is—quite— 
possible—that- 5 

At the word 4 that ’ the Earl reached Percy, 
and simultaneously the title expired. 

Poor Blight !—or perhaps, since the tide was 
never really his, we should say 4 Poor Blighter ! ’ 
It is difficult to withhold our sympathy from 
him. 
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‘ AA^HY don’t you sit up ? ’ said Adela at 
’ ’ dinner, suddenly prodding me in the 
back. Adela is old enough to take a motherly 
interest in my figure, and young enough to 
look extremely pretty while doing so. 

‘ I always stoop at meals,’ I explained ; ‘ it 
helps the circulation. My own idea.’ 

‘ But it looks so bad. You ought-’ 

‘ Don’t improve me,’ I begged. 

‘ No wonder you have-* 

‘ Hush ! I haven’t. I got a bullet on the 
liver in the campaign of ’03, due to over¬ 
smoking, and somedmes it hurts me a little in 
the cold weather. That’s all.’ 

‘ Why don’t you try the Hyperion ? ’ 

‘ I will. Where is it ? ’ 

‘ It isn’t anywhere ; you buy it.’ 

‘ Oh, I thought you dined at it. What do 
you buy it for ? ’ 


‘ It’s one of those developers with elastics 
an pulleys and so on. Every morning early, 
tor half an hour before breakfast_’ 

‘You are trying to improve me,’ I said 
suspiciously. 

‘ But they are such good things,’ went on 
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Adela earnestly. ‘ They really do help to make 
you beautiful- 5 

‘ I am beautiful. 5 

‘ Well, much more beautiful. And strong 
and- 5 

‘ Are you being simply as tactful as you can 
be? 5 

‘—and graceful. 5 

£ It isn’t as though you were actually a 
relation, 5 I protested. 

Adela continued, full of her ideas : 

‘ It would do you so much good, you know. 
Would you promise me to use it every day if 
I sent you mine ? 5 

‘ Why don’t you want yours any more ? Are 
you perfect now ? 5 

‘ You can easily hook it to the wall- 5 

‘ I suppose, 5 I reflected, ‘ there is a limit of 
beauty beyond which it is dangerous to go. 
After that, either the thing would come off 
the hook, or- 5 

* Well, 5 said Adela suddenly, ‘ aren’t I looking 
well ? 5 

‘ You’re looking radiant,’ I said appre¬ 
ciatively ; ‘ but it may only be because you’re 
going to marry Billy next month.’ 

She smiled and blushed. ‘ Well, I’ll send it 
to you,’ she said. 6 And you try it for a week, 
and then tell me if you don’t feel better. Oh, 
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and don’t do all the exercises to begin with ; 
start with three or four of the easy ones. 5 
‘ Of course, 5 I said. 


I undid the wrappings eagerly, took off the 
lid of the box, and was confronted with 
(apparently) six pairs of braces. I shook them 
out of the box and saw I had made a mistake. 
It was one pair of braces for Magog. I picked 

VP.-d } knew that I was in the presence of 

the Hyperion. In five minutes I had screwed 

a hook into the bedroom wall and attached the 

beautifier. Then I sat on the edge of the bed 
and looked at it. 

There was a tin plate, fastened to the top, 
with the word ‘ LADIES * on it. I got up, 
removed it with a knife, and sat down again. 
Everything was very dusty, and I wondered 
when Adel a had last developed herself. 

% ? nd ^ 1 we nt into the other room to 

see it I had overlooked anything. I found on 

i°, f and re,urned 

tUrty “ erc “ s ai,o ^ i >“- 

A det , ailed explanation of how to do 
ach particular exercise ; 

(2) A photograph of a lady doing it. 
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‘ After all,’ I reassured myself, after the first 
bashful glance, ‘ it is Adela who has thrust this 
upon me ; and she must have known.’ So I 
studied it. 

Nos. io, 15, and 28 seemed the easiest; I 
decided to confine myself to them. For the 
first of these you strap yourself in at the waist, 
grasp the handles, and fall slowly backwards 
until your head touches the floor—all the 
elastic cords being then at full stretch. When 
I had got very slowly half-way down, an extra 
piece of elastic which had got hitched some¬ 
where came suddenly into play, and I did the 
rest of the journey without a stop, finishing up 
sharply against the towel-horse. The chart had 
said, ‘ Inhale going down,’ and I was inhaling 
hard at the moment that the towel-horse and 
two damp towels spread themselves over my 
face. 

c So much for Exercise 10,’ I thought, as I 
got up. ‘ I’ll just get the idea to-night, and 
then start properly to-morrow. Now for No 

* 5 ’ 

Somehow I felt instinctively that No. 15 
would cause trouble. For No. 15 you stand on 
the right foot, fasten the left foot to one of the 
cords, and stretch it out as far as you can. . . . 

What—officially—you do then, I cannot 
say. . . . 
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Some people can stand easily upon the right 
foot, when the left is fastened to the wall . . . 
others cannot ... it is a gift. . . . 

Having recovered from my spontaneous ren¬ 
dering of No. 15, I turned to No. 28. This one, 
I realized, was extremely important ; I would 
do it twelve times. 

You begin by lying flat on the floor, roped 
in at the waist, and with your hands (grasping 
the elastic cords) held straight up in the air. 
The tension on your waist is then extreme, but 
on your hands only moderate. Then taking a 
deep breath, you pull your arms slowly out 
until they lie along the floor. The tension 
ecomes terrific, the strain on every part of 
you is immense. While I lay there, taking a 
deep breath before relaxing, I said to myself, 
A he strain will be too much for me.’ 

I was wrong. It was too much for the hook, 
he hook whizzed out, everything flew at me 

at ? nCC> . and 1 remem bered no more. . . . 

As I limped into bed, I trod heavily upon 
something sharp. I shrieked and bent down to 
see what had bitten me. It was a tin plate 
bearing the word ‘ LADIES.’ 


Well ? ’ said Adela, a week later. 
I looked at her for a long time. 
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‘ When did you last use the Hyperion ? 5 
I asked. 

‘ About a year ago. 5 

‘ Ah ! . . . You don’t remember the chart 
that went with it ? ’ 

‘ Not well. Except, of course, that each 
exercise was arranged for a particular object 
according to what you wanted.’ 

‘ Exacdy. So I discovered yesterday. It 
was in very small type, and I missed it at 
first.’ 

4 Well, how many did you do ? ’ 

‘ I limited myself to Exercises io, 15, and 28. 
Do you happen to remember what those were 
for ? ’ 

‘ Not particularly.’ 

‘ No. Well, I started with No. 10. No. 10, 
you may recall, is one of the most perilous. 

I nearly died over No. 10. And when I had 
been doing it for a week, I discovered what its 
particular object was.’ 

‘ What ? ’ 

‘ “ To round the forearm ! ” Yes, madam,’ I 
said bitterly, ‘ I have spent a week of agony 
. . . and I have rounded one forearm.’ 

‘ Why didn’t you try another ? ’ 

c I did. I tried No. 15. Six times in the 
pursuit of No. 15 have I been shot up to the 
ceiling by the left foot . . . and what for, 
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Adela ? “ 7 o arch the instep ! 55 Look at my 
instep ! Why should I want to arch it ? 5 
‘ I wish I could remember which chart I sent 
you, said Adela, wrinkling her brow. 

‘It was the wrong one, 5 I said. . . . 

There was a long silence. 

Oh, 5 said Adela suddenly, ‘ you never told 
me about No. 28.’ 

Pardon me, 5 I said, * I cannot bear to 
speak of 28.’ 

Why, was it even more unsuitable than 
the other two ? 5 

. I found, when I had done it six times, that 
its object was stated to be, “ To remove double 
chin. 5 That, however, was not the real effect. 
And so I crossed out the false comment and 
wrote the true one in its place. 5 

‘ And what is that ? 5 asked Adela. 

To remove the hook” 5 I said gloomily. 
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IV. STORIES OF SUCCESSFUL LIVES 


I. THE SOLICITOR 

T HE office was at its busiest, for it was 
Friday afternoon. John Blunt leant back 
in his comfortable chair and toyed with the 
key of the safe, while he tried to realize his new 
position. He, John Blunt, was junior partner 
in the great London firm of Macnaughton, 
Macnaughton, Macnaughton, Macnaughton 
& Macnaughton 1 

He closed his eyes, and his thoughts wandered 
back to the day when he had first entered the 
doors of the firm as one of two hundred and 
seventy-eight applicants for the post of office- 
boy. They had been interviewed in batches, 
and old Mr. Sanderson, the senior partner, had 
taken the first batch. 

‘ I like your face, my boy,’ he had said 
heartily to John. 

4 And I like yours/ replied John, not to be 
outdone in politeness. 

‘Now I wonder if you can spell “ mort¬ 
gage ” ? 5 

‘ One “ m ” ? ’ said John tentatively. 

Mr. Sanderson was delighted with the lad’s 
knowledge, and engaged him at once. 
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For three years John had done his duty 
faithfully. During this time he had saved 
the firm more than once by his readiness 

particularly on one occasion, when he 
had called old Mr. Sanderson’s attention to 
the fact that he had signed a letter to a 
firm of stockbrokers, ‘Your loving husband 
Macnaughton, Macnaughton, Macnaugh- 
ton, Macnaughton & Macnaughton.’ Mr. 
Sanderson, always a little absent-minded, 
corrected it to ‘Yours faithfully. Bob,’ and 

promised the boy his articles. Five years later 
John Blunt was a solicitor. 

And now he was actually junior partner in 
the firm—the firm of which it was said in the 
t-aty, If a man has Macnaughton, Macnaugh¬ 
ton, Macnaughton, Macnaughton & Mac¬ 
naughton behind him, he is all right.’ The 
Uty is always coining pithy little epigrams like 

There was a knock at the door of the inquiry 

office and a prosperous-looking gentleman came 

m. 

‘Can I see Mr. Macnaughton?’ he said 
politely to the office-boy. 

There isn’t no Mr. Macnaughton,’ replied 

< ‘ Th ey all died years ago/ 

« ell > well > can 1 see one of the partners ? ’ 
You can’t see Mr. Sanderson, because he’s 
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having his lunch, 5 said the boy. 4 Mr. Thorpe 
hasn’t come back from lunch yet, Mr. Peters 
has just gone out to lunch, Mr. Williams is 
expected back from lunch every minute, Mr. 
Gourlay went out to lunch an hour ago, 
Mr. Beamish- 5 

4 Tut, tut, isn’t anybody in ? ’ 

4 Mr. Blunt is in,’ said the boy, and took 
up the telephone. 4 If you wait a moment, I’ll 
see if he’s awake.’ 

Half an hour later Mr. Masters was shown 
into John Blunt’s room. 

4 I’m sorry I was engaged,’ said John. 4 A 
most important client. Now, what can I do 
for you, Mr.—er—Masters ? ’ 

4 I wish to make my will.’ 

4 By all means,’ said John cordially. 

4 I have only one child, to whom I intend to 
leave all my money.’ 

4 Ha ! ’ said John, with a frown. 4 This will 
be a lengthy and difficult business.’ 

4 But you can do it ? ’ asked Mr. Masters 
anxiously. 4 They told me at the hairdresser’s 
that Macnaughton, Macnaughton, Macnaugh- 
ton, Macnaughton & Macnaughton was the 
cleverest firm in London.’ 

4 We can do it,’ said John simply, 4 but it 
will require all our care ; and I think it would 
be best if I were to come and stay with you 
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for the week-end. We could go into it properly 
then.’ 

* Thank you/ said Mr. Masters, clasping 
the other’s hand. ‘ I was just going to sug¬ 
gest it. My motor-car is outside. Let us go 
at once.’ 

‘ I will follow you in a moment/ said John, 

and pausing only to snatch a handful of money 

from the safe for incidental expenses, and to 

tell the boy that he would be back on Monday 

he. picked up the well-filled week-end bag 

which he always kept ready and hurried after 
the other. 

Inside the car Mr. Masters was confidential. 

‘ M y daughter/ he said, ‘ comes of age 
to-morrow.’ 

Oh, it s a daughter ? ’ said John, in surprise. 

Is she pretty ? ’ 

‘ She is considered to be the prettiest girl in 
the county.’ 

Really ? said John. He thought a mo- 
ment, and added, ‘ Can we stop at a post 
office ? I must send an important business 
telegram.’ He took out a form and wrote : 

Macmacmacmacmac, London. 

Shall not be back till Wednesday.—B lunt. 

The car stopped and then sped on again. 

Amy has never been any trouble to me/ 
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said Mr. Masters, 4 but I am getting old now, 
and I would give a thousand pounds to see her 
happily married.’ 

4 To whom would you give it ? ’ asked John, 
whipping out his pocket-book. 

4 Tut, tut, a mere figure of speech. But I 
would settle a hundred thousand pounds on 
her on her wedding day.’ 

4 Indeed ? ’ said John thoughtfully. 4 Can 
we stop at another post office ? ’ he added, 
bringing out his fountain-pen again. He 
took out a second telegraph form and 
wrote : 

Macmacmacmacmac, London. 

Shall not be back till Friday.— Blunt. 

The car dashed on again, and an hour later 
arrived at a commodious mansion standing in 
its own well-timbered grounds of upward of 
several acres. At the front-door a graceful 
figure was standing. 

4 My solicitor, dear, Mr. Blunt,’ said Mr. 
Masters. 

4 It is very good of you to come all this way 
on my father’s business,’ she said shyly. 

4 Not at all,’ said John. 4 A week or—or a 
fortnight—or ’—he looked at her again— 4 or 
—three weeks, and the thing is done.’ 

4 Is making a will so very difficult ? ’ 
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C a very tricky and complicated affair 
indeed. However, I think we shall pull it off. 

Er might I send an important business 
telegram ? ’ 


Macmacmacmacmac, London [wrote John]. Very 
knotty case. Date of return uncertain. Please send 
more cash for incidental expenses.— Blunt. 

Yes, you have guessed what happened. It is 
an everyday experience in a solicitor’s life. 
John Blunt and Amy Masters were married at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, last May. The 
wedding was a quiet one, owing to mourning 
in the bride’s family—the result of a too sudden 
perusal of Macnaughton, Macnaughton, Mac¬ 
naughton, Macnaughton & Macnaughton’s 
bill of costs. As Mr. Masters said with his 
expiring breath—he didn’t mind paying for 
our Mr. Blunt’s skill ; nor yet for our Mr. 
Blunt s valuable time—even if most of it was 
S P ent * n courting Amy ; nor again, for our 
Mr. Blunts ups to the servants ; but he did 
object to being charged the first-class railway 
tare both ways, when our Mr. Blunt had come 
down and gone up again in the car. And 
perhaps I ought to add that that is the draw¬ 
back to this fine profession. One is so often 

misunderstood. 
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2. THE BARRISTER 

The New Bailey was crowded with a gay and 
fashionable throng. It was a remarkable 
case of shop-lifting. Aurora Delaine, nineteen, 
was charged with feloniously stealing and 
conveying certain ardcles, the property of the 
Universal Stores, to wit thirty-five yards of 
book-muslin, ten pairs of gloves, a sponge, two 
gimlets, five jars of cold cream, a copy of the 
Clergy List , three hat-guards, a mariner’s com¬ 
pass, a box of drawing-pins, an egg-breaker, 
six blouses, and a cabman’s whistle. The theft 
had been proved by Albert Jobson, a shop¬ 
walker, who gave evidence to the effect that he 
followed her through the different departments 
and saw her take the things mentioned in the 
indictment. 

‘Just a moment,’ interrupted the Judge. 

‘ Who is defending the prisoner ? ’ 

There was an unexpected silence. Rupert 
Carleton, who had dropped idly into court, 
looked round in sudden excitement. The poor 
girl had no counsel ! What if he—yes, he 
would seize the chance ! He stood up boldly. 

‘ I am, my lord,’ he said. 

Rupert Carleton was still in the twenties, 
but he had been a briefless barrister for some 
years. Yet, though briefs would not come, he 
had been very far from idle. He had stood for 
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Parliament in both the Conservative and 
Liberal interests (not to mention his own). 
He had written half a dozen unproduced plays, 
and he was engaged to be married. But 
success in his own profession had been delayed. 
Now at last was his opportunity. 

He pulled his wig down firmly over his ears, 

took out a pair of pince-nez and rose to cross- 

examine. It was the cross-examination which is 

now given as a model in every legal text-book. 

Mr. Jobson,’ he began suavely, 4 you say 

that you saw the accused steal these various 

articles, and that they were afterwards found 
upon her ? * 

‘Yes.^ 

• 1 rv 1 t0 y° u >’ said Rupert, and waited 

intently for the answer, ‘ that that is a pure 
invention on your part ^ * 

‘ No.’ 

With a superhuman effort Rupert hid his 
disappointment. Unexpected as the answer 
was, he preserved his impassivity. 

‘ I suggest,’ he tried again, ‘ that you followed 

her about and concealed this collection of things 

in her cloak with a view to advertising your 
winter sale ? 5 67 

‘ No. I saw her steal them.’ 

Rupert frowned ; the man seemed imper¬ 
vious to the simplest suggestion. With masterly 
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decision he tapped his pince-nez and fell back 
upon his third line of defence. ‘ You saw her 
steal them ? What you mean is that you saw 
her take them from the different counters and 
put them in her bag ? 5 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ With the intention of paying for them in 
the ordinary way ? 5 

‘No. 5 

‘ Please be very careful. You said in your 
evidence that the prisoner when told she would 
be charged, cried, “To think that I should 
have to come to this ! Will no one save me ? ” 
I suggest that she went up to you with her 
collection of purchases, pulled out her purse, 
and said, “ What does all this come to ? I can’t 
get any one to serve me 55 . 5 

‘No. 5 

The obstinacy of some people ! Rupert put 
back his pince-nez in his pocket and brought 
out another pair. The historic cross-examina¬ 
tion continued. 

‘ We will let that pass for the moment, 5 he 
said. He consulted a sheet of paper and then 
looked sternly at Mr. Jobson. ‘ Mr. Jobson, 
how many times have you been married ? 5 

‘ Once. 5 

‘ Quite so. 5 He hesitated and then decided 
to risk it. ‘ I suggest that your wife left you ? 5 
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‘ Yes.’ 

It was a long shot, but once again the bold 
course had paid. Rupert heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘ Witt you tell the gentlemen of the jury,’ he 
said, with deadly politeness, ‘ why she left you ? ’ 

‘ She died.’ 

A lesser man might have been embarrassed, 
but Rupert’s iron nerve did not fail him. 

Exactly ! ’ he said. ‘ And was that or was 

that not on the night when you were turned 

out of the Hampstead Parliament for intoxi¬ 
cation ? ’ 

‘ I never was.’ 

‘ Indeed ? Will you cast your mind back to 
the night of April 24th, 1897 ? What were you 
doing on that night ? ’ 

‘ I have no idea,’ said Jobson, after casting 
res !T baCk and Waiting in vain for some 


In that case you cannot swear that you 

of •*“ Hampstead 

‘ But I never belonged to it.’ 

^Wt> er ! , lea T d at the da maging admission. 

at Ham * I° U l ? Id the Court that y° u lived 
at Hampstead and yet you say that you never 

tW v^d th r Ham P stead Parliament ! Is 
that your idea of patriotism ? ’ 

* 1 sai d I lived at Hackney.’ 
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4 To the Hackney Parliament, I should say. 
I am suggesting that you were turned out of 
the Hackney Parliament for- 5 

4 I don’t belong to that either. 5 

4 Exactly ! 5 said Rupert triumphantly. 

4 Having been turned out for intoxication ? 5 

4 And never did belong. 5 

4 Indeed ? May I take it, then, that you 
prefer to spend your evenings in the public- 
house ? 5 

4 If you want to know, 5 said Jobson angrily, 

4 I belong to the Hackney Chess Circle, and 
that takes up most of my evenings. 5 

Rupert gave a sigh of satisfaction and turned 
to the jury. 

4 At last , gentlemen, we have got it. I 
thought we should arrive at the truth in the 
end, in spite of Mr. Jobson’s prevarications. 
He turned to the witness. 4 Now, sir, 5 he said 
sternly, 4 you have already told the Court that 
you have no idea what you were doing on the 
night of April 24th, 1897. I put it to you once 
more that this blankness of memory is due to 
the fact that you were in a state of intoxication 
on the premises of the Hackney Chess Circle. 
Can you swear on your oath that this is not 
so ? 5 

A murmur of admiration for the relendess 
way in which the truth had been tracked down 
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ran through the court. Rupert drew himself 
U P ( and put on both pairs of pince-nez at once. 
Come, sir ! he said, ‘ the jury is waidng.’ 
But it was not Albert Jobson who answered. 
It was the counsel for the prosecution. ‘ My 
lord,’ he said, getdng up slowly, ‘ this has come 
as a complete surprise to me. In the circum¬ 
stances I must advise my clients to withdraw 
from the case.’ 

, ‘ A Ver y P r °P er decision,’ said his lordship. 

l he prisoner is discharged without a stain on 
her character.* 


Briefs poured in upon Rupert next day, and 
he was engaged for all the big Chancery cases. 

ithm a week his six plays were accepted, and 
wthin a fortnight he had entered Parliament 
the miners Member for Coalville. His 

Th7r g Ic t00k plaCC at the end of a m onth. 
he wedding presents were even more numerous 

varrk fVr &nd included thirty-five 

yards of book-muslin, ten pairs of gloves a 

sponge two gimlets, five jars of cold cream a 

marin ° f ’ thC Ckrgy LlSt ’ thrCe hat-guards/ a 
manner s compass, a box of drawing-pins, an 

Sie Th “ * »■>»>•£ 

™ey were marked quite simply, 

from a Grateful Friend.’ P y 
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3- THE CIVIL SERVANT 

It was three o’clock, and the afternoon sun 
reddened the western windows of one of the 
busiest of Government offices. In an airy room 
on the third floor Richard Dale was batdng. 
Standing in front of the coal-box with the 
fire-shovel in his hands, he was a model of the 
strenuous young Englishman ; and as for the 
third time he turned the Government india- 
rubber neatly in the direction of square-leg, 
and so completed his fifty, the bowler could 
hardly repress a sigh of envious admiration. 
Even the reserved Matthews who was too old 
for cricket, looked up a moment from his 
putting, and said, ‘ Well played, Dick ! ’ 

The fourth occupant of the room was busy 
at his desk, as if to give the lie to the thoughdess 
accusation that the Civil Service cultivates the 
body at the expense of the mind. The eager 
shouts of the players seemed to annoy him, for 
he frowned and bit his pen, or else passed his 
fingers resdessly through his hair. 

‘ How the dickens you expect any one to 
think in this confounded noise,’ he cried 
suddenly. > 

‘ What’s the matter, Ashby ? ’ 

‘ You’re the matter. How am I going to get 
these verses done for the Evening Surprise if you 
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make such a row ? Why don’t you go out to 
tea ? ’ 

Good idea. Come on, Dale. You coming, 

Matthews ? ’ They went out, leaving the room 
to Ashby. 

In his youth Harold Ashby had often been 
told by his relations that he had a literary bent. 
His letters home from school were generally 
pronounced to be good enough for Punch, and 
some of them, together with a certificate of 
character from his Vicar, were actually sent to 
that paper. But as he grew up he realized that 
his geiuus was better fitted for work of a more 
solid character. His post in the Civil Service 
gave him full leisure for his Adam : A Fragment, 
his History of the Microscope, and his Studies in 
Rural Campanology, and yet left him ample time in 
which to contribute to the journalism of the day. 

he poem he was now finishing for the 
hverung Surprise was his first contribution to 
that paper, but he had little doubt that it 
would be accepted. It was called quite simply, 
Love and Death ’, and it began like this : 

Love ! 

O love ! 

(All other things*above)._ 

Why, 

O why, 

Am I afraid to die ? 
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There were six more lines which I have 
forgotten, but I suppose they gave the reason 
for this absurd diffidence. 

Having written the poem out neatly, Harold 
put it in an envelope and took it round to the 
Evening Surprise. The strain of composition had 
left him rather weak, and he decided to give 
his brain a rest for the next few days. So it 
happened that he was at the wickets on the 
following Wednesday afternoon when the com¬ 
missionaire brought him in the historic letter. 
He opened it hastily, the shovel under his arm. 

‘ Dear Sir ’ [wrote the editor of the 
Surprise ],—‘ will you come round and see 
me as soon as convenient ? ’ 

Harold lost no time. Explaining that he 
would finish his innings later, he put his coat 
on, took his hat and sdck, and dashed out. 

‘ How do you do ? ’ said the editor. ‘ I 
wanted to talk to you about your work. We 
all liked your little poem very much. It will 
be coming out to-morrow.’ 

‘ Thursday,’ said Harold, helpfully. 

‘ I was wondering whether we couldn’t get 
you to join our staff. Does the idea of doing 
“ Aunt Miriam’s Cosy Corner ” in our after¬ 
noon edition appeal to you at all ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said Harold, ‘ not a bit.’ 
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Ah, that s a pity. 5 He tapped his desk 
thoughtfully. ‘ Well, then, how would you 
like to be a war correspondent ? ’ 

Very much/ said Harold. ‘ I was con¬ 
sidered to write rather good letters home from 
school.’ 

‘ Splendid ! There’s this little war in Mexico. 
When can you start ? All expenses and fifty 

pounds a week. You’re not very busy at the 
office, I suppose, just now ? 5 

I could get sick leave easily enough,’ said 

Harold, ‘ if it wasn’t for more than eight or 
nine months.* 

‘ Do ; that will be excellent. Here’s a blank 
cheque for your outfit. Can you get off to¬ 
morrow ? But I suppose you’ll have one or 
two things to finish up at the office first ? ’ 

Well,’ said Harold cautiously, ‘ I was in 
and I’d made ninety-six. But if I go back and 
nmsh my innings now, and then have to-morrow 
for buying things, I could get off on Friday.’ 

Cood !’said the editor. ‘ Well, here’s luck. 

Come back alive if you can, and if you do we 
shan t forget you.’ 

Harold spent the next day buying a war 
correspondent’s outfit : the camel, the travelling 
bath the putties, the pith helmet, the quinine, 
the sleeping-bag, and the thousand and one 
other necessities of active service. On the 
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Friday his colleagues at the office came down 
in a body to Southampton to see him off. 
Little did they think that nearly a year would 
elapse before he again set foot in England. 

I shall not describe all his famous coups in 
Mexico ; sufficient to say that experience taught 
him quickly all that he had need to learn ; and 
that whereas he was more than a week late 
with his cabled account of the first engagement 
of the war, he was frequently more than a week 
early afterwards. Indeed, the batde of Parson’s 
Nose, so realistically described in his last tele¬ 
gram, is still waiting to be fought. It is to be 
hoped that it will be in time for his aptly named 
book, With the Mexicans in Mexico , which is 
coming out next month. 

On his return to England, Harold found that 
time had wrought many changes. To begin 
with, the editor of the Evening Surprise had 
passed on to the Morning Exclamation. 

‘ You had better take his place,’ said the 
ducal proprietor to Harold. 

‘ Right,’ said Harold. ‘ I suppose I shall 
have to resign my post at the office ? ’ 

‘Just as you like. I don’t see why you 
should.’ 

‘ I should miss the cricket,’ said Harold 
wistfully, ‘ and the salary. I’ll go round and 
see what I can arrange.’ 
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But there were also changes at the office. 
Harold had been rising steadily in salary and 
seniority during his absence, and he found to 
his delight that he was now a principal clerk. 
He found, too, that he had acquired quite a 
reputation in the office for quickness and 
efficiency in his new work. 

The first thing to arrange about was his 

holiday. He had had no holiday for more 

than a year, and there were some eight weeks 
owing to him. 

Hallo, said the Assistant Secretary, as 
Harold came in, ‘ you’re looking well. I sup¬ 
pose you manage to get away for the week¬ 
ends ? ’ 

‘ I’ve been away on sick leave for some time,’ 
said Harold pathetically. 

‘Have you? You’ve kept it very secret. 

j°me 0lU and have lunch with me, and we’ll 
do a matinee afterwards.’ 

Hwent out with him happily. It 
wou e pleasant to accept the editorship of 
the Evening Surprise without giving up the 
governmental work which was so dear to him, 

an ° 6 ^ ssistant Secretary’s words made this 
possible for a year or so anyhow. Then, when 

his absence from the office first began to be 

noticed, it would be time to think of retiring 
on an adequate pension. 
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T HERE may be gardeners who can appear 
to be busy all the year round—doing 
even in the winter their little bit under glass. 
But for myself I wait reverently until the 
twenty - second of March is here. Then, 
spring having officially arrived, I step out 
on to the lawn, and summon my head- 

‘ James , 5 I say, ‘ the winter is over at last. 
What have we got in that big brown-looking 
bed in the middle there ? 

‘ Well, sir , 5 he says, ‘ we don’t seem to have 
anything, do we, like ? 5 

‘ Perhaps there’s something down below that 
hasn’t pushed through yet ? 5 
‘ Maybe there is . 5 

c I wish you knew more about it , 5 I say 
angrily ; ‘ I want to bed out the macaroni 
there. Have we got a spare bed, with nothing 
going on underneath ? 5 

‘ I don’t know, sir. Shall I dig ’em up and 
have a look ? 5 

* Yes, perhaps you’d better , 5 I say. 

Between ourselves, James is a man of no 
initiative. He has to be told everything. 
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However, mention of him brings me to my 
first rule for young gardeners— 

Never sow Spring Onions and New Potatoes in the 

same bed . 

I did this by accident last year. The fact 
is, when the onions were given to me I quite 
thought they were young daffodils : a mistake 
any one might make. Of course, I don’t 
generally keep daffodils and potatoes together, 
but James swore that the hard round things 
were tulip bulbs. It is perfecdy useless to pay 
your head-gardener half a crown a week if 
he doesn t know the difference between potatoes 
and tulip bulbs. Well, anyhow, there they were 
m the herbaceous border together, and they 
grew up side by side, the onions getting 
stronger every day and the potatoes more 
sensitive. At last, just when they were ripe for 
picking, I found that the young onions had 
actually brought tears to the eyes of the 
potatoes—to such an extent that the latter were 
too damp for baking or roasting and had to 

be mashed. Now, as everybody knows, mashed 
potatoes are beastly. 

THE RHUBARB BORDER 

gives me more trouble than all the rest of the 
garden. I started it a year ago with the idea 
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of keeping the sun off the young carnations. 
It acted excellently, and the complexion of 
the flowers was improved tenfold. Then one 
day I discovered James busily engaged in pulling 
up the rhubarb. 

* What are you doing ? * I cried. ‘ Do you 
want the young carnations to go all brown ? 5 

‘ I was going to send some in to the cook , 5 
he grumbled. 

‘ To the cook ! What do you mean ? Rhu¬ 
barb isn’t a vegetable.’ 

‘ No, it’s a fruit.’ 

I looked at James anxiously. He had a large 
hat on, and the sun couldn’t have got to the 
back of his neck. 

‘ My dear James,’ I said, £ I don’t pay you 
half a crown a week for being funny. Perhaps 
we had better make it two shillings in future.’ 

However, he persisted in his theory that in 
the spring people stewed rhubarb in tarts and 
ate it ! 

Well, I have discovered since that this is 
actually so. People really do grow it in their 
gardens, not with the idea of keeping the sun 
off the young carnations, but under the im¬ 
pression that it is a fruit. Consequendy, I 
have found it necessary to adopt a firm line 
with my friends’ rhubarb. On arriving at any 
house for a visit, the first thing I say to my host 
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is, ‘ May I see your rhubarb bed ? I have 
heard such a lot about it . 5 

‘By all means , 5 he says, feeling rather 
flattered, and leads the way into the garden. 

What a glorious sunset,’ I say, pointing to 
the west. 

Isn t it, he says, turning round ; and then 

I surreptitiously drop a pint of weed-killer on 
the bed. 

Next morning I get up early and paint the 
roots of the survivors with iodine. 

Once my host, who for some reason had got 
up^ early too, discovered me. 

‘ What are you doing ? 5 he asked. 

t ‘ J ust Pointing the roots with iodine,’ I said, 
to prevent the rhubarb falling out.’ 

‘ To prevent what ? ’ 

‘ To keep the green fly away/ I corrected 
myself. It’ s the new French intensive system.’ 

But he was suspicious, and I had to leave 
two or three stalks untreated. We had those 
for lunch that day. There was only one thing 
or a self-respecting man to do. I obtained a 
large plateful of the weed and emptied the 
sugar-basin and the cream-jug over it. Then 

sta °° k a mouthful of the pastry, gave a little 
tart, and said, Oh, is this rhubarb? I’m 
sorry didn’t know.’ Whereupon I pushed 
my plate away and started on the cheese. 
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Which brings us to 

ASPARAGUS 

Asparagus wants watching very carefully- 
It requires to be tended like a child. Fre¬ 
quently, I wake up in the middle of the night 
and wonder if James has remembered to put 
the hot-water bottle in the asparagus bed. 
Whenever I get up to look I find that he has 
forgotten. 

He tells me to-day that he is beginning to 
think that the things which are coming up now 
are not asparagus after all, but young hyacinths. 
This is very annoying. I am inclined to fancy 
that James is not the man he was. For the sake 
of his reputation in the past I hope he is not. 

POTTING OUT 

I have spent a busy morning potting out the 
nasturtiums. We have them in three qualities 
—mild, medium, and full. Nasturtiums are 
extremely peppery flowers, and take offence 
so quickly that the utmost tact is required to 
pot them successfully. In a general way all the 
red or reddish flowers should be potted as 
soon as they are old enough to stand it, but 
it is considered bad form among horticulturists 
to pot the white. 

James has been sowing the roses. I wanted 
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all the pink ones in one bed, and all the yellow 
ones in another, and so on ; but James says 
you never can tell for certain what colour a 
flower is going to be until it comes up. Of 
course, any fool could tell then. 

You should go by the picture on the outside 
of the packet,’ I said. 

i They’re very misleading,’ said James. 

Anyhow, they must be all brothers in the 
same packet.’ 

‘ You might have a brother with red hair ’ 
says James. ’ 

I hadn’t thought of that. 


vvKAjrriNG 


Grafting is when you try short approaches 

over the perg ° la in some body else’s garden 

and break the best tulip. You mend it with a 

ha penny stamp and hope that nobody will 

otice , at any rate not until you have gone 
away „„ Monday. Qf ^ "5°“ 

garden you never want to graft. 

even h ° pe * "“f future time to b e allowed— 
h n m “ C0Uraged - t0 refer t0 such things as 

t Z \ c Way t0 frame cucumbers, how 

method f mat0eS blUShing (the homoeopathic 

beat t PU j Ung 1116111 next to the French 
eans is now discredited), and spring fashions 
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in foxgloves. But for the moment I have said 
enough. The great thing to remember in 
gardening is that flowers, fruits, and vegetables 
alike can only be cultivated with sympathy. 
Special attention should be given to backward 
and delicate plants. They should be en¬ 
couraged to make the most of themselves. 
Never forget that flowers, like ourselves, are 
particular about the company they keep. If 
a hyacinth droops in the celery bed, put it 
among the pansies. 

But above all, mind, a firm hand with the 
rhubarb. 
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VI. THE LOST HEIRESS 
A LITTLE PLAY FOR AMATEURS 

'T'HE scene is laid outside a village inn in that 
county of curious dialects, Loamshire. The inn 
is easily indicated by a round table bearing 
two mugs of liquid, while a fallen log em¬ 
phasizes the rural nature of the scene. Gaffer 
Jarge and Gaffer Willyum are seated at the 
table, surrounded by a fringe of whisker, Jarge 
being slightly more of a gaffer than Willyum. 

Jarge (who missed his dinner through nervousness 
and has been ordered to sustain himself with soup—as 

he puts down the steaming mug). Eh, bor, but this 
be rare beer. So it be. 

Willyum (i who had too much dinner and is now 
draining his sanatogen). You be right, Gaffer 
Jarge. Her be main rare beer. {He feels up 

h ud,iT\ i th J n L king betUr ° f il Wi P eS his moulk 

with the back of his hand.) Main rare beer, zo 
her be. {Gagging.) Zure-lie. 

Jurge. Did I ever tell ’ee, bor, about t’ new 

squoire o these parts—him wot cum hum 

yesterday from furren lands? Gaffer Henry 
wor a-telling me. 7 

Willyum (j privately bored). Thee didst tell ’un, 
lad, sartain sure thee didst. And Gaffer Henry, 
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he didst tell ’un too. But tell ’un again. It du 
me good to hear ’un, zo it du. Zure-lie. 

Jarge. A rackun it be a main queer tale, 
queerer nor any them writing chaps tell about. 
It wor like this. ( Dropping into English , in his 
hurry to get his long speech over before he forgets it.) 
The old Squire had a daughter who disappeared 
when she was three weeks old, eighteen years 
ago. It was always thought she was stolen by 
somebody, and the Squire would have it that 
she was still alive. When he died a year ago 
he left the estate and all his money to a distant 
cousin in Australia, with the condition that if 
he did not discover the missing baby within 
twelve months everything was to go to the 
hospitals. ( Remembering his smock and whiskers 
with a start.) And here du be the last day, zo 
it be, and t’ Squoire’s daughter, her ain’t 
found. 

Willyum {puffing at a new and empty clay pipe.) 
Zure-lie. (Jarge, a trifle jealous of Willyum’s 
gag, pulls out a similar pipe , but smokes it with the 
bowl upside down to show his independence.) T’ 
Squire’s darter (Jarge frowns ), her bain’t (Jarge 
wishes he had thought of ‘ bain't ’)—her bain’t 
found. ( There is a dramatic pause , only broken by 
the prompter.) Her ’ud be little Rachel’s age 
now, bor ? 

Jarge {reflectively). Aye, Aye. A main queer 
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lass little Rachel du be. Her bain’t like 
of us. 

Willyum. Her du be that fond of zoap and 
water. {Laughter.) 

Jarge {leaving nothing to chance). Happen she 
might be a real grand lady by birth, bor. 

Enter Rachel, beautifully dressed in the sort of 
costume in which one would go to a fancy- 
dress ball as a village maiden. 

Rachel {in the most expensive accent.) Now, 

Uncle George {shaking a finger at him), didn’t 

you promise me you’d go straight home ? It 

would serve you right if I never tied your tie 

for you again. {She smiles brightly at him.) 

Jarge {slapping his thigh in ecstasy). Eh, lass 

yer du keep us old ’uns in order. {He bursts into 

a falsetto chuckle, loses the note, blushes, and buries 
nis head in his mug.) 

Willyum {rising). Us best be gettin’ down 
along, Jarge, A rackun. 

^ y , e ’ b° r , time us chaps was mov- 

heavily * “ IOng ’ **”’ L Exeunt > lim P in & 

Rachel {sitting down on the log). Dear old men ! 
How I love them all in this village ! I have 
known it all my life. How strange it is that 

I have uever had a father or mother Some _ 

times I seem to remember a life different to 
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this—a life in fine houses and spacious parks, 
among beautifully dressed people ( which is sur¬ 
prising , seeing that she was only three weeks old at 
the time ; but the audience must be given a hint of 
the plot), and then it all fades away again. {She 
looks fixedly into space.) 

Enter Hugh Fitzhugh, Squire. 

Fitzhugh {standing behind Rachel, but missing 
her somehow). Did ever man come into stranger 
inheritance ? A wanderer in Central Australia, 

I hear unexpectedly of my cousin’s death 
through an advertisement in an old copy of a 
Sunday newspaper. I hasten home—too late 
to soothe his dying hours ; too late indeed to 
enjoy my good fortune for more than one short 
day. To-morrow I must give up all to the 
hospitals, unless by some stroke of Fate this 
missing girl turns up. {Impatiently.) Pshaw ! 
She is dead. {Suddenly he notices Rachel.) By 
heaven, a pretty girl in this out-of-the-way 
village ! {He walks round her.) Gad, she is 
lovely ! Hugh, my boy, you are in luck. {He 
takes off his hat.) .Good evening, my dear ! 

Rachel {with a start). Good evening. 

Fitzhugh {aside). She is adorable. She can 
be no common village wench. {Aloud.) Do 

you live here, my girl ? 

Rachel. Yes, I have always lived here. 
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(Aside.) How handsome he is. Down, fluttering 
heart. 

Fitzhugh (sitting on the log beside her). And 
who is the lucky village lad who is privileged 
to woo such beauty ? 

Rachel. I have no lover, sir. 

Fitzhugh (taking her hand). Gan Hodge be so 
blind ? 

Rachel (innocently). Are you making love to 
me ? 

Fitzhugh. Upon my word I- (He gets up 

from the log , which is not really comfortable.) What 
is your name ? 

Rachel. Rachel. (She rises.) 

Fitzhugh. It is the most beautiful name in 
the world. Rachel, will you be my wife ? 

Rachel^ But we have known each other such 
a short time ! 


Fitzhugh (lying bravely). We have known each 
other for ever. 

Rachel. And you are a rich gentleman, while 


Fitzhugh. A gentleman, I hope, but rich—no. 

To-morrow I shall be a beggar. No, not a 

beggar, if I have your love, Rachel. 

Rachel (making a lucky shot at his name). Hugh ! 
(They embrace.) 

Fitzhugh. Let us plight our troth here. See, 
I give you my ring ! 
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Rachel. And I give you mine. 

[She takes one from the end of a chain which is 
round her neck , and puts it on his finger. 
Fitzhugh looks at it and staggers back. 
Fitzhugh. Heavens ! They are the same 
ring ! ( In great excitement.) Child, child, who 

are you ? How came you by the crest of the 
Fitzhughs ? 

Rachel. Ah, who am I ? I never had any 
parents. When they found me they found 
that ring on me, and I have kept it ever 
since ! 

Fitzhugh. Let me look at you ! It must be ! 
The Squire’s missing daughter ! 

[Gaffers Jarge and Willyum, having entered 
unobserved at the back some time ago , have 
been putting in a lot of heavy byplay until 
wanted. 

Jarge (at last). Lor’ bless ’ee, Willyum, if it 
bain’t Squire a-kissin’ our Rachel l 

Willyum. Zo it du be. Here du be goings- 

on ! What will t’ passon say ? 

Jarge (struck with an idea). Zay, bor, don’t ’ee 
zee a zort o’ loikeness atween t’ maid and t’ 

Squire ? 

Willyum. Jarge, if you bain’t right, lad. 
Happen she do have t’ same nose ! 

[Hearing something , Fitzhugh and Rachel 
turn round. 
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Fitzhugh. Ah, my men ! I 5 m your new 
Squire. Do you know who this is ? 

Willyum. Why, her du be our Rachel. 
Fitzhugh. On the contrary, allow me to intro¬ 
duce you to Miss Fitzhugh, daughter of the late 
Squire ! 

Mge. Well, this du be a day ! To think of 
our Rachel now ! 

Fitzhugh. My Rachel now. 

Rachel (who, it is to be hoped , has been amusing 

herself somehow since her last speech) . Your Rachel 
always ! 

Curtain 
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Y ESTERDAY I should have gone back to 
school, had I been a hundred years 
younger. 

My most frequent dream nowadays—or now- 
anights I suppose I should say—is that I am 
back at school, and trying to construe difficult 
passages from Greek authors unknown to me. 
That they are unknown is my own fault, as will 
be pointed out to me sternly in a moment. 
Meanwhile I stand up and gaze blankly at the 
text, wondering how it is that I can have for¬ 
gotten to prepare it. ‘ Er—him the—er—him 
the—the—er—many-wiled Odysseus—h’r’m— 
then, him addressing, the many-wiled Odysseus 

—er—addressed. Er—er—the er- 5 And 

then, sweet relief, I wake up. That is one of 
my dreams ; and another is that I am trying to 
collect my books for the next school and that an 
algebra, or whatever you like, is missing. The 
bell has rung, as it seems hours ago, and I am 
searching my shelves desperately, I am diving 
under my table, behind the chair. ... I shall 

be late, I shall be late, late, late. ... 

No doubt I had these bad moments in real 
life a hundred years ago. Indeed, I must have 
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had them pretty often that they should come 
back to me so regularly now. But it is curious 
that I should never dream that I am going back 
to school, for the misery of going back must have 
left a deeper mark on my mind than all the little 
accidental troubles of life when there. I was 
very happy at school ; but, oh ! the utter 
wretchedness of the last day of the holidays. 

One began to be apprehensive on the Mon¬ 
day. Foolish visitors would say sometimes on 
the Monday, ‘ When are you going back to 
school ? and make one long to kick them for 
their tacdessness. As well might they have said to 
a condemned criminal, 4 When are you going to 
be. hanged ? or, ‘ What kind of—er—knot do you 
think they 11 use ? ’ Throughout Monday and 
Tuesday we played the usual games, amused 
ourselves in the usual way, but with heavy 
hearts. In the excitement of the moment we 
would forget and be happy, and then suddenly 

would come the thought, ‘ We’re going back on 
Wednesday.’ 


And on Tuesday evening we would bring a 
moment’s comfort to ourselves by imagining 
that we were not going back on the morrow. 
Uur favourite dream was that the school was 
burnt down early on Wednesday morning, and 
that a telegram arrived at breakfast apologizing 
tor the occurrence, and pointing out that it 
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would be several months before even temporary 
accommodation could be erected. No Vandal 
destroyed historic buildings so light-heartedly 
as we. And on Tuesday night we prayed that, 
if the lightnings of Heaven failed us, at least a 
pestilence should be sent in aid. Somehow, 
somehow , let the school be uninhabitable ! 

But the telegram never came. We woke on 
Wednesday morning as wakes the murderer on 
his last day. We took a dog or two for a walk ; 
we pretended to play a game of croquet. After 
lunch we donned the badges of our servitude. 
The comfortable, careless, dirty flannels were 
taken off, and the black coats and stiff white 
collars put on. At 3.30 an early tea was ready 
for us—something rather special, a last mockery 
of holiday. (Dressed crab, I remember, on one 
occasion, and I travelled with my back to the 
engine after it—a position I have never dared 
to assume since.) Then good-byes, tips, kisses, 
a last look, and—the 4.10 was puffing out of the 
station. And nothing, nothing had happened. 

I can remember thinking in the train how 
unfair it all was. Fifty-two weeks in the year, 

I said to myself, and only fifteen of them spent 
at home. A child snatched from his mother at 
nine, and never again given back to her for more 
than two months at a time. ‘ Is this Russia ? ’ 

I said; and, getting no answer, could only 
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comfort myself with the thought, ‘This day 
twelve weeks ! 5 

And once the incredible did happen. It was 
through no intervention of Providence ; no, it 
was entirely our own doing. We got near some 
measles,, and for a fortnight we were kept in 
quarantine. I can say truthfully that we never 
spent a duller two weeks. There seemed to be 
nothing to do at all. The idea that we were 
working had to be fostered by our remaining shut 
up m one room most of the day, and within the 
limits of that room we found very little in the way 

of amusement. We were bored extremely. And 
always we carried with us the thought of Smith 
Robinson taking our place in the Junior 

House team and making hundreds of runs. . . 

Because of course, we were very happy at 

mucS h Y - hC tr ° Uble Was that we were so 

mant ^ holidays • I have had 

many glorious moments since I left school, but 

hannwT ,?r bt “ t0 What have be en the 

half hn rJ r, m my Ufe ‘ They were the 

started Jo, w day ° f term befo re we 

own ord . SpCnt them on a lunch of our 

had had f ^ / WaS tbe hrst decent meal we 

a t met tr 8 t0 ^ ^ 1 have 
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VIII. A SIMPLE ENGLISH GIRL 


{The Seaside Novelette—No. XCVIII) 

I. PRIMROSE FARM 

P RIMROSE FARM stood slumbering in the 
sunlight of an early summer morn. Save 
for the gentle breeze which played in the tops 
of the two tall elms all Nature seemed at rest. 
Chanticleer had ceased his song ; the pigs were 
asleep ; in the barn the cow lay thinking. A 
deep peace brooded over the rural scene, the 
peace of centuries. Terrible to think that 
in a few short hours . . . but perhaps it 
won’t. The truth is I have not quite decided 
whether to have the murder in this story or in 
No. XCIX —The Severed Thumb . We shall see. 

As her alarm clock (a birthday present) struck 
five, Gwendolen French sprang out of bed and 
plunged her face into the clump of nettles which 
grew outside her lattice window. For some min- 
utesshestood there, breathingin the incense of the 
day; then, dressing quickly, she went down into 
the great oak-beamed kitchen to prepare breakfast 
for her father and the pigs. As she went about her 

simple duties shesangsofdytoherself,asongoflove 

and knightly deeds. Little did she think that a 
lover, even at that moment, stood outside her door. 
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Heigh-ho ! 5 sighed Gwendolen, and she 
poured the bran-mash into a bowl and took it 
up to her father’s room. 

For eighteen years Gwendolen French had 
been the daughter of John French of Primrose 
Farm. Endowed by Nature with a beauty that 
is seldom seen outside this sort of story, she was 
yet as modest and as good a girl as was to be 
found in the country. Many a fine lady would 
have given all her Parisian diamonds for the 
peach-like complexion which bloomed on the 
fair face of Gwendolen. But the gifts of Nature 
are not to be bought and sold. 

There was a sudden knock at the door. 

Gome in,’ cried Gwendolen in surprise. 
Unless it was the cow, it was an entirely 
unexpected visitor. 

A tall and handsome young man entered, 
striking his head violently against a beam as he 
stepped into the low-ceilinged kitchen. 

Good morning,’ he said, repressing the remark 
which came more readily to his lips. ‘ Pray for¬ 
give this intrusion. The factis I have lost my way, 
and I wondered whether you would be kind 
enough to inform me as to my whereabouts.’ 

conversation that she 
gentleman, Gwendolen 

c This is Primrose Farm, sir/ she said. 
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£ I fear/ he replied with a smile, ‘ it has been 
my misfortune never to have heard so charming 
a name before. I am Lord Beltravers, of 
Beltravers Castle, Beltravers. Having returned 
last night from India I came out for an early 
stroll this morning, and I fear that I have 
wandered out of my direction.’ 

‘ Why/ cried Gwendolen, ‘ your lordship is 
miles from Beltravers Castle. How tired and 
hungry you must be.’ Hastily she removed a 
lettuce from the kitchen chair, dusted it, and 
offered it to him. ‘ Let me get you some milk/ 
she added. Picking up a pail, she went out to 
inspect the cow. 

‘ Gad,’ said Lord Beltravers as soon as he was 
alone. He paced rapidly up and down the 
tiled kitchen. ‘ Deuce take it,’ he added reck¬ 
lessly, ‘ she’s a lovely girl.’ The Beltravers were 
noted in two continents for their hard swearing. 

‘ Here you are, sir/ said Gwendolen, return¬ 
ing with the precious liquid. 

Lord Beltravers seized the pail and drained 
it at a draught. 

‘ Heavens, but that was good ! ’ he said. 

‘ What was it ? ’ 

‘ Milk,’ said Gwendolen. 

‘ Milk ; I must remember. And now may I 
tresspass on your hospitality still further by 
trespassing on your assistance so far as to solicit 
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your help in putting me far enough on my path 
to discover my way back to Beltravers Castle ? 5 
(When he was alone he said that sentence again to 
himself, and wondered what had happened to it.) 

‘ I will show you,’ she said simply. 

They passed out into the sunlit orchard. In 
an apple-tree a thrush was singing ; the goose¬ 
berries were over-ripe; beetroots were flowering 
everywhere. 

‘ You are very beautiful,’ he said. 

‘ Yes,’ said Gwendolen. 

‘ I must see you again. Listen ! To-night 
my mother, Lady Beltravers, is giving a ball. 
Do you dance ? ’ 

‘ Alas ! not the tango,’ she said sadly. 

The Bel traverses do not tang,’ he announced 
with simple dignity. ‘You valse ? Good. 
Then will you come ? ’ 

Thank you, my lord. Oh, I should love to !’ 

That is excellent. And now I must bid you 

good-bye. But first will you not tell me your 
name ? ’ 

* Gwendolen French, my lord.’ 

‘Ah! One “f” or two?’ 

Three,’ said Gwendolen simply. 

n. BELTRAVERS CASTLE 

Beltravers Castle was a blaze of lights. Ac 
the head of the old oak staircase (a magnificent 
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example of the Selfridge period) the Lady 
Beltravers stood receiving her guests. Mag¬ 
nificently gowned in one of Sweeting’s latest 
creations, and wearing round her neck the 
famous Beltravers seed-pearls, she looked the 
picture of stately magnificence. As each guest 
was announced by a bevy of footmen, she 
extended her perfectly gloved hand and spoke 
a few words of kindly welcome. 

‘ Good evening, Duchess ; so good of you to 
look in. Ah, Earl, charmed to meet you ; you’ll 
find some sandwiches in the billiard-room. 
Beltravers, show the Earl some sandwiches. 
How do you do, Professor ? Delighted you could 
come. Won’t you take off your goloshes ? ’ 

All the county was there. 

Lord Hobble was there wearing a magnificent 
stud ; Erasmus Belt, the famous author, whose 
novel, Bitten : A Romance , went into two 
editions ; Sir Septimus Root, the inventor of 
the fireproof spat ; Captain the Honourable 
Alfred Nibbs, the popular breeder of blood- 
tortoises—the whole world and his wife were 
present. And towering above them all stood 
Lord Beltravers, of Beltravers Castle, Beltravers. 

Lord Beltravers stood aloof in a corner of 
the great ball-room. Above his head was the 
proud coat-of-arms of the Beltraverses—a head¬ 
less sardine on a field of tomato. As each new 
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arrival entered Lord Beltravers scanned his or 
her countenance eagerly, and then turned away 
with a snarl of disappointment. Would his 
little country maid never come ? 

She came at last. Attired in a frock which 
had obviously been created in Little Popley, she 
looked the picture of girlish innocence as she 
stood for a moment hesitating in the doorway. 
Then her eyes brightened as Lord Beltravers 
came towards her with long, swinging strides. 

‘ You’re here ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ How good 
of you to come. I have thought about you ever 
since this morning. There is a valse beginning. 
Will you valse it with me ? * 

Thank you,’ said Gwendolen shyly. 

Lord Beltravers, who valsed divinely, put his 

arm round her waist and led her into the circle 
of dancers. 


The ball was at its height. Gwendolen, who 
had been m to supper eight times, placed her 
hand timidly on the arm of Lord Beltravers, 
who had just begged a polka of her. 

Let us sit this out/ she said. ‘Not here—in 
the garden.’ 

Yes,’ said Lord Beltravers gravely. ‘ Let us 
&°* 1 have something to say to you.’ 

ffering her his arm, he led her down the 
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great terrace which ran along the back of the 
house. 

4 How wonderful to have your ancestors 
always around you like this ! 5 cooed Gwen¬ 
dolen, as she gazed with reverence at the two 
statues which fronted them. 

4 Venus,’ said Lord Beltravers shortly, 4 and 
Samson.’ 

He led her down the steps and into the 
ornamental garden, and there they sat down. 

4 Miss French,’ said Lord Beltravers, 4 or, if 
I may call you by that sweet name, Gwendolen, 

I have brought you here for the purpose of 
making an offer to you. Perhaps it would have 
been more in accordance with etiquette had I 
approached your mother first. ’ 

4 Mother is dead,’ said the girl simply. 

4 I am sorry,’ said Lord Beltravers, bending 
his head in courdy sympathy. 4 In that case I 
should have asked your father to hear my suit.’ 

4 Father is deaf,’ she replied. 4 He couldn’t 
have heard it.’ 

4 Tut, tut,’ said Lord Beltravers impatiendy. 

4 I beg your pardon,’ he added at once, 4 I 
should have controlled myself. That beingso,’he 
went on, 4 1 have the honour to make to you, Miss 
French, an offer of marriage. May I hope ? ’ 

Gwendolen put her hand • suddenly to her 
heart. The shock was too much for her fresh 
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young innocence. She was not really engaged 
to Giles Earwaker, though he, too, was hoping ; 
and the only three times that Thomas Ritson had 
kissed her, she had threatened to box his ears. 

‘ Lord Beltravers-’ she began. 

‘ Call me Beltravers,’ he begged. 

Beltravers, I love you. I give you a simple 
maiden’s heart.’ 

. M y darling ! ’ he cried, clasping her thumb 
impulsively. ‘ Then we are affianced.’ 

lie slipped a ring off his finger and fitted it 
affectionately on two of hers. 

Wear this,’ he said gravely. ‘ It was my 
mother s. She was a de Dindigul. See, this is 
their crest—a roeless herring over the motto 
Vans I’huile.' Observing that she looked puzzled 
, e translated the noble French words to her. 

And now let us go in. Another dance is 
beginning. May I beg for the honour ? ’ 

Beltravers,’ she whispered lovingly. 


IV. 


EXPOSURE 

The next dance was at its height. In a dream 

ot happiness Gwendolen revolved with closed 

eyes round Lord Beltravers, of Beltravers 
Castle, Beltravers. 

Suddenly above the music rose 


commanding, threatening. 
‘ Stop ! • cried the Lady 


a voice, 


Lady Beltravers. 
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As if by magic the band ceased and all the 
dancers were still. 

‘ There is an intruder here, 5 said Lady Bel- 
travers in a cold voice. ‘ A milkmaid, a com¬ 
mon farmer’s daughter. Gwendolen French, 
leave my house this instant ! 5 

Dazed, hardly knowing what she did, Gwen¬ 
dolen moved forward. In an instant Lord 
Beltravers was after her. 

‘ No, mother, 5 he said, with the utmost dig¬ 
nity. ‘ Not a common milkmaid, but the future 
Lady Beltravers. 5 

An indescribable thrill of emotion ran through 
the crowded ball-room. Lord Hobble’s stud fell 

out; and Lady Susan Golighdy hurried across the 

room and fainted in the arms of Sir James Batt. 

‘ What ! 5 cried the Lady Beltravers. ‘ My 
son, the last of the Beltraverses, the Beltraverses 
who came over with Julius Wernher—I should 
say Caesar—marry a milkmaid ? 5 

‘ No, mother. He is marrying what any man 
would be proud to marry—a simple English girl. 

There was a cheer, instantly suppressed, from 
a Socialist in the band. 

For just a moment words failed the Lady 
Beltravers. Then she sank into a chair and 
waved her guests away. 

* The ball is over, 5 she said slowly. ‘ Leave 
me. My son and I must be alone. 5 
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One by one, with murmured thanks for a 
delightful evening, the guests trooped out. Soon 
mother and son were alone. Lord Beltravers, 
gazing out of the window, saw the ’cellist 
laboriously dragging his ’cello across the park. 

V. THE END 

[And now, dear readers, I am in a difficulty. 
How shall the story go on ? The editor of The 
Seaside Library asks quite frankly for a murder. 
His idea was that the Lady Beltravers should be 
found dead in the park next morning and that 
Gwendolen should be arrested This seems to me 
oth crude and vulgar. Besides, I want a murder 
for N°. XCIX of the series —The Severed Thumb. 

No, I think I know a better way out.] 


Old John French sat beneath a spreading 
pear-tree, and waited. Early that morning a 
mysterious note had been brought to him, ask¬ 
ing for an interview on a matter of the utmost 


importance. This was the trysting-place. 

I have come,’ said a voice behind him, 4 to 
ask you to beg your daughter- 

< ‘ 1 HAVE gome,’ cried the Lady Beltravers, 

TO ASK YOU- 

‘ I HAVE 
‘TO 
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John French wheeled round in amazement. 
With a cry the Lady Beltravers shrank back. 

‘ Eustace/ she gasped—‘ Eustace, Earl of 
Turbot ! ’ 

‘ Eliza l 9 

£ What are you doing here ? I came to see 
John French.’ 

‘ What ? ’ he asked, with his hand to his ear. 
She repeated her remark loudly several times. 

‘ I am John French/ he said at last. c When 
you refused me and married Beltravers I sud¬ 
denly felt tired of Society ; and I changed my 
name and settled down here as a simple farmer. 
My daughter helps me on the farm.’ 

‘ Then your daughter is- 5 

‘ Lady Gwendolen Hake.’ 


A beautiful double wedding was solemnized 
at Beltravers in October, the Earl of Turbot 
leading Eliza, Lady Beltravers, to the altar, 
while Lord Beltravers was joined in matrimony 
to the beautiful Lady Gwendolen Hake. There 
were many presents on both sides, which 
partook equally of the beautiful and the costly. 

Lady Gwendolen Beltravers is now the most 
popular hostess in the country ; but to her 
husband she always seems the simple English 
milkmaid that he first thought her. Ah ! 
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(IN THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY MANNER) 


‘/CAULIFLOWER!’ shrieked Gaspard 

^ Volauvent across the little table in the 


estaminet. His face bristled with rage. 

Serpent ! ’ replied Jacques Rissole, bristling 
with equal dexterity. 

The two stout little men glared ferociously at 

each other. Then Jacques picked up his glass 

and poured the wine of the country over his 
friend’s head. 


Drown, serpent ! ’ he said magnificently. 

He beckoned to the waiter. ‘ Another bottle,’ 

he said. * My friend has drunk all this.’ 

Gaspard removed the wine from his whiskers 

with the local paper and leant over the table 
towards Jacques. 

This must be wiped out in blood,’ he said 
slowly. ‘ You understand ? ’ 

‘Perfectly,’ replied the other. ‘The only 
question is whose.’ 

Name your weapons,’ said Gaspard Volau- 
vent grandly. 

Aeroplanes,’ replied Jacques Rissole after a 
moment’s thought. 
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‘ Bah ! I cannot fly.’ 

‘ Then I win,’ said Jacques simply. 

The other looked at him in astonishment. 

* What ! You fly ? ’ 

‘ No ; but I can learn. 5 

* Then I will learn too, 5 said Gaspard with 
dignity. c We meet—in six months ? 5 

‘ Good.’ Jacques pointed to the ceiling. 
‘ Say three thousand feet up. 5 

c Three thousand four hundred/ said Gaspard 
for the sake of disagreeing. 

‘ After all, that is for our seconds to arrange. 
My friend Epinard of the Roullens Aerodrome 
will act for me. He will also instruct me how 
to bring serpents to the ground.’ 

‘ With the idea of cleansing the sky of cauli¬ 
flowers,’ said Gaspard, ‘ I shall proceed to the 
flying-ground at Dormancourt ; Blanchaille, 
the instructor there, will receive your friend.’ 

He bowed and walked out. 

Details were soon settled. On a date six 
months ahead the two combatants would meet 
three thousand two hundred feet above the 
little town in which they lived, and fight to the 
death. In the event of both crashing, the one 
who crashed last would be deemed the victor. 

It was Gaspard’s second who insisted on this 
clause ; Gaspard himself felt that it did not 
matter greatly. 
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The first month of instruction went by. At 
the end of it Jacques Rissole had only one hope. 
It was that when he crashed he should crash 
on some of Gaspard’s family. Gaspard had 
no hope, but one consolation. It was that no 
crash could involve his stomach, which he 
invariably left behind him as soon as the 
aeroplane rose. 

At the end of the second month Gaspard 
wrote to Jacques. 

‘ My Friend ’ [he wrote],—‘ the hatred 
of you which I nurse in my bosom, and which 
fills me with the desire to purge you from the 
sky, is in danger of being transferred to my 

instructor. Let us therefore meet and renew 
our enmity.’ 

Jacques Rissole wrote back to Gaspard : 

‘ M y Enemy ’ [he wrote],— 4 there is no¬ 
body in the whole of the Roullens Aero¬ 
drome whom I do not detest with a detesta¬ 
tion beside which my hatred for you seems 
as maudlin adoration. This is notwith¬ 
standing the fact that I make the most 
marvellous progress in the art of flying. It 
is merely something in their faces which 
annoys me. Let me therefore see yours 
again, in the hope that it will make me think 
more kindly of theirs.’ 
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They met, poured wine over each other, and 
parted. After another month the need of a 
further stimulant was felt. They met again, 
and agree to insult each other weekly. 

On the last day of his training Gaspard spoke 
seriously to his instructor. 

‘ You see that I make nothing of it,’ he said. 

* My thoughts are ever with the stomach that 
I leave behind. Not once have I been in a 
posidon to take control. How, then, can I 
fight ? My friend, I arrange it all. You shall 
take my place.’ 

‘ Is that quite fair to Rissole ? ’ asked 

Blanchaille doubtfully. 

‘ Do not think that I want you to hurt him. 
That is not necessary. He will hurt himself. 
Keep out of his way until he has finished with 
himself, and then fly back here. It is easy.’ 

It seemed the best way ; indeed the only 
way. Gaspard Volauvent could never get to 
the rendezvous alone, and it would be fatal to 
his honour if Jacques arrived there and found 
nobody to meet him. Reluctantly Blanchaille 

agreed. 

At the appointed hour Gaspard put his head 
cautiously out of his bedroom window and 
gazed up into the heavens. He saw two aero¬ 
planes straight above him. At the thought 
that he might have been in one of them he 
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shuddered violently. Indeed, he felt so unwell 
that the need for some slight restorative became 
pressing. He tripped off to the estaminet . 

It was empty save for one table. Gaspard 
walked towards it, hoping for a little conversa¬ 
tion. . The occupant lowered the newspaper 
from in front of his face and looked up. 

It was too much for Gaspard. 

‘ Coward ! * he shrieked. 


Jacques, who had been going to say the same 
thing, hastily substituted 4 Serpent ! ’ 

I know you,’ cried Gaspard. 4 You send 
your instructor up in your place. Poltroon ! ’ 
Jacques picked up his glass and poured the 
wine of the country over his friend’s head. 

Drown, serpent,’ he said magnificently. 
He beckoned to the waiter. 4 Another bottle,’ 
he said. ‘ My friend has drunk all this.’ 

Gaspard removed the wine from his whiskers 
With Jacques’ paper, and leant over him. 

‘ This must be wiped out in blood,’ he said 
slowly. ‘ Name your weapons.’ 

Submarines,* said Jacques after a moment’s 
thought. 
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T HE most interesting column in any paper 
(always excepting those which I write my¬ 
self) is that entitled ‘ The World’s Press ’, where¬ 
in one may observe the world as it appears to a 
press of which one has for the most part never 
heard. It is in this column that I have just 
made the acquaintance of The Shoe Manu¬ 
facturer's Monthly , the journal to which the elect 
turn eagerly upon each new moon. (Its one¬ 
time rival, The Footwear Fortnightly , has, I am 
told, quite lost its following.) The bon mot of 
the current number of The S.M.M. is a note to 
the effect that Kaffirs have a special fondness 
for boots which make a noise. I quote this 
simply as an excuse for referring to the old 
problem of the squeaky boots and the squeaky 
collar : the problem, in fact, of the unfairness 
of things. 

The majors and clubmen who assist their 
country with columns of advice on clothes have 
often tried to explain why a collar squeaks, but 
have never done so to the satisfaction of any 
man of intelligence. They say that the collar 
is too large or too small, too dirty or too clean. 
They say that if you have your collars made 
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for you (like a gentleman) you will be all right, 
but that if you buy the cheap, ready-made 
article, what can you expect ? They say that 
a little soap on the outside of the shirt, or a 
little something on the inside of something else, 
that this, that, and the other will abate the 
nuisance. They are quite wrong. 

The simple truth, and everybody knows it 
really, is that collars squeak for some people 
and not for others. A squeaky collar round the 
neck of a man is a comment, not upon the 
collar, but upon the man. That man is un¬ 
lucky. Things are against him. Nature may 
have done all for him that she could, have 
given him a handsome outside and a noble 

inside, but the world of inanimate objects is 
against him. 

We all know the man whom children or dogs 
love instinctively. It is a rare gift to be able 
to inspire this affection. The Fates have been 
in to him.. But to inspire the affection of 
inanimate things is something greater. The 
nian to whom a collar or a window-sash takes 
instinctively is a man who may truly be said 
to have luck on his side. 

Consider him for a moment. His collar 
never squeaks ; his clothes take a delight in 
ntting him. At a dinner-party he walks as by 
instinct straight to his seat, what time you and 
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I are dragging our partners round and round 
the table in search of our cards. The windows 
of taxicabs open to him easily. When he 
travels by train his luggage works its way to 
the front of the van and is the first to jump 
out at Paddington. String hastens to undo 
itself when he approaches ; he is the only man 
who can make a decent impression with sealing- 
wax. If he is asked by the hostess in a crowded 
drawing-room to ring the bell, that bell comes 
out from behind the sofa where it hid from us 
and places itself in a convenient spot before his 
eyes. Asparagus stiffens itself at sight of him, 
macaroni winds itself round his fork. 

You will observe that I am not describing 
just the ordinary lucky man. He may lose 
thousands on the Stock Exchange ; he may be 
jilted ; whenever he goes to the Oval to see 
Hobbs, Hobbs may be out first ball ; he may 
invariably get mixed up in railway accidents. 
That is a kind of ill-luck which one can bear, 
not indeed without grumbling, but without 
rancour. The man who is unlucky to experi¬ 
ence these things at least has the consolation 
of other people’s sympathy ; but the man who 
is the butt of inanimate things has no one s 
sympathy. We may be on a motor-bus which 
overturns and nobody will say that it is our 
fault, but if our collar deliberately and 
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maliciously squeaks, everybody will say that 
we ought to buy better collars ; if our dinner- 
cards hide from us, or the string of our parcel 
works itself into knots, we are called clumsy ; 
our asparagus and macaroni give us a reputa¬ 
tion for bad manners ; our luggage gets us a 
name for dilatoriness. 

I think we, we others, have a right to com¬ 
plain. However lucky we may be in other 
ways, if we have not this luck of inanimate 
things we have a right to complain. It is 
pleasant, I admit, to win £500 on the Stock 
Exchange by a stroke of sheer good fortune, 
but even in the blue of this there is a cloud, 
for the next £500 that we win by a stroke of 
shrewd business will certainly be put down to 
luck. Luck is given the credit of all our suc¬ 
cesses, but the other man is given the credit of 
all his luck. That is why we have a right to 
complain. 

I do not know why things should conspire 
against a man. Perhaps there is some justice 
in it. It is possible—nay, probable—that the 
man whom things love is hated by animals and 
children : even by his fellow-men. Certainly 
he is hated by me. Indeed, the more I think 
of him, the more I see that he is not a nice 
man in any way. The gods have neglected 
him ; he has no good qualities. He is a worm. 
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No wonder, then, that this small compensation 
is doled out to him—the gift of getting on with 
inanimate things. This gives him (with the 
unthinking) a certain reputation for readiness 
and dexterity. If ever you meet a man with 
such a reputation, you will know what he 
really is. 

Circumstances connected with the hour at 
which I rose this morning ordained that I 
should write this article in a dressing-gown. 
I shall now put on a collar. I hope it will 

squeak. 
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T HE play was a great success ; I know, 
because many of the audience told me so 
afterwards. Had they but guessed what was 
going on behind the scenes, the congratulations 
would have been even more enthusiastic. For 
as near as a touch we had to drop the eggproof 
curtain and hand the money back. 

I am going to give you the opening scene as 
it was actually said—not as it was heard across 
the footlights—and then you will understand. 
As you may remember, the Rat-catcher (Me) and 
the Maid (Myra) take the stage first, and they 
introduce themselves in the usual way to the 
audience and each other. The scene is the 
palace of the Emperor Bong (Simpson). Very 
well then. 

Maid {sweetly). Truly his Majesty is a hand¬ 
some man, and I wonder not that his people 
love him. 

Rat-catcher {rather nervous). Thou surprisest 

me. I saw him in the wings—in the winter 

garden just now—that is to say, anon—and 

thought him plain. But hush, here he comes. 

(They salaam , or whatever you call it , and stay 
there.) 
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Rat-catcher {still salaaming). What’s the silly 
ass waiting for ? I can’t stick this much longer ; 
the blood’s all going to my head like anything. 

Maid {in a similar position). He must have 
forgotten his cue. Can’t you say, * Hush, here 
he comes ’ again ? 

Rat-catcher. I can’t say anything out loud in 
this position. Do you think I might come up 
for a breath ? 

Maid {loudly). His Majesty tarries. 

Rat-catcher {sotto voce). He does. You’ve got it. 

Maid. Whatever shall we do ? Do think of 
something. 

Rat-catcher. Well, I’m going to rise to the 
surface. I’m tired of being a submarine. 
{They both stand up.) 

Maid {brilliantly). Perhaps it was a rat we 
heard and not his Majesty. 

Rat-catcher {with equal brilliance). Fear not, 
fair damsel. Behold, I will investigate. {Pro¬ 
ceeds to back of stage). 

Archie {from wings). Come off, you idiot. 

Rat-catcher {always the gentleman—to Maid). 
Tarry a while, my heart, what time I seek 
assistance. {Exit.) 

Maid {confidentially to audience—to keep the thing 
going). Truly he is a noble youth, though he 
follows a lowly profession. ’Tis not the apparel 
that proclaims the man. Methinks 
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Me {annoyed). Who’s an idiot? 

Archie. Didn’t you see me wink ? That ass 
Simpson’s banged his nose against a door post 
and is bleeding like a pig. Says it’s because 
he hadn’t got his spectacles. 

Me {still annoyed). More likely the cham¬ 
pagne. 

Archie. They’re dropping keys down his back 
as hard as they can. Will you and Myra gag 
a bit till he’s ready ? 

Me {excitedly). My good fool, how on 
earth- 

Myra {coming to hack of stage). But behold he 
returns. {Frowns imperiously.) 

Rat-catcher {coming on again very unwillingly). 
Ah, fair maid, ’tis thee. I bring thee good 
tidings. I met one in the ante-room, a long- 
legged, scurvy fellow, who did tell me that his 
Majesty was delayed on some business. 

Maid. That must have been his Conjurer— 
I know him well. {Aside.) What’s happened ? 

Rat-catcher. Let us then rest a while, an it 
please thee. {Seizing her by the arm.) Over here. 
That ass Simpson’s hurt himself. We’ve got to 
amuse the audience till he’s finished bleeding. 

Maid {sitting down with her back to audience). I 
say, is it really serious ? 

Rat-catcher. Not for him ; it is for us. Now 
then, talk away. 
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Maid. Er—h’m. {Coyly.) Wilt not tell me 
of thy early life, noble sir, how thou didst 
become a catcher of rats ? 

Rat-catcher {disgusted). You coward ! {Aloud.) 
Nay, rather let me hear of thine own life. 
{Aside.) Scored. 

Maid. That’s not fair. I asked you first. 
{Modestly.) But I am such a little thing, and 
you are so noble a youth. 

Rat-catcher. True. {Having a dash at it.) 
’Twas thus. My father, when I was yet a child, 
didst—did—no, didst—apprentice me to a 
salad binger- 

Maid {with interest ). How dost one bing 
salads ? 

Rat-catcher {curtly). Ballad singer. And I 
would frequent the market-place at noon, 
singing catches and glees, and receiving from 
the entranced populace divers coins, curses, 
bricks, and other ornaments. One morn, as 
I was embarked upon a lovely ballad, ‘ Place 
me amidst the young gazelles ’, I was seized 
right suddenly from behind. {Bored to death.) 
I’m sick of this. We’re supposed to be amusing 

the audience. 

Maid. Oh, go on, I’m getting awfully 
amused. 

Emperor {audibly from green room). Confound 
it, it’s begun again. 
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Executioner {bitterly). And to think that I 
spent hours putting red ink on my axe ! 

Maid {with great presence of mind). What’s 
that ? Surely that was a rat. 

Rat-catcher {greatly relieved). It was. {Getting 
up.) Let’s have Archie on, and see if he can 
amuse them a bit more. {Aloud). I must 
finish my tale anon. Stay here, sweet child, 
what time I fetch my trusty terrier. {Exit.) 

Maid. ’Tis a strange story he tells. How 
different from my own simple life. Born of 
proud but morbid parents- 

Archie. What’s up ? Stick to it. 

Me. Have you got such a thing as a trusty 
terrier on you ? 

Archie {feeling up his sleeve). No. 

, ^ e ‘ Well, the audience will be extremely 
disappointed if I don’t bring one back. I 
practically promised them I would. Look here, 
why don t you come on and help ? Everybody 
is getting horribly bored with us. 

Archie {delightedly). Oh, all right. 

Enter Rat-catcher and Conjurer. 

Maid. But behold he returns again ! 

Rat-catcher {excitedly). Great news, fair lady, 

'vwuch this long-legged, scurvy fellow I told you 
ot will impart to us. 
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Maid. Why, 5 tis the Conjurer. Have you 
news for us, sir ? 

Conjurer (with no illusions about the Oriental 
style). Absolutely stop press. What is it you 
want to know ? Racing ? The Bong Selling 
Plate was won by Proboscis, McSimp up. 
Immense enthusiasm. Bank rate unchanged 
—quite right this cold weather. Excuse me a 
moment, sir, your moustache is coming off. 
No, the left wing—allow me to lend you a 
postage stamp. Do you prefer red or green ? 

Maid (biting her lip). Will you not give us 
news of the Emperor ? 

Conjurer. I will. His Majesty has met with 
a severe accident whilst out hunting this morn¬ 
ing, being bitten by a buffalo. 

Maid. Alas ! what will my mistress say ? 

Conjurer. She has already said everything 
that was necessary. Her actual words were, 
‘Just like Bong. 5 

Rat-catcher (seizing the opportunity). His Majesty 
ordered me to meet him here at noon. Me- 
thinks I had better withdraw and return anon. 
(Makes off hurriedly.) 

Conjurer (seizing him). Not so. He bade me 
command you to stay and sing to us. (Sensa¬ 
tion.) 

Rat-catcher (huskily). Alas ! I have forgotten 
my voice—that is, I have left my music at 
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home. I will go and fetch it. (Has another 
dash.) 

Conjurer. Stay ! Listen ! (They all listen.) 

Simpson (in wings ). Thanks, thanks, that will 
be all right now. Oh, no, quite, thanks. Oh, 
is this your key ? Thanks, thanks. No, it 
doesn t matter about the other ones, they don’t 
feel at all uncomfortable, thanks. Yes, I think 
it really did stop it, thanks. 

Conjurer . I’m off! (Aloud.) His Majesty 
has regained consciousness. (Exit.) 

Simpson (apologetically). Oh, Archie, I’ve got 
the billiard-room key in my- 

Rat-catcher (very loudly to Maid). Hush, here 
he comes ! (They salaam .) 

(Enter the Emperor Bong.) 
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W E have been trying to hide it from each 
other, but the truth must now come out. 
Our house is haunted. 

Well, of course, anybody’s house might be 
haunted. Anybody might have a headless 
ghost walking about the battlements or the 
bath-room at midnight, and if it were no more 
than that, I should not trouble you with the 
details. But our house is haunted in a peculiar 
way. No house that I have heard of has ever 
been affected in quite this way before. 

I must begin by explaining that it is a new 
house, built just before the war. (Before the 
war, not after ; this is a true story.) Its first 
and only tenant was a Mrs. Watson-Watson, 
who lived here with her daughter. Add her 
three servants, and you have filled the house. 
No doubt she could have stowed people away 
in the cellar, but I have never heard that she 
did ; she preferred to keep it for such coal and 
wood as came her way. When Mrs. Watson- 
Watson decided six months ago to retire to 
the country, we took the house, and have lived 
here since. And very comfortably, except for 
this haunting business. 
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As was to be expected, we were busy for the 

first few weeks in sending on Mrs. Watson- 

Watson’s letters. Gradually, as the news of 

her removal got round to her less intimate 

friends, the flow of them grew less, and at last 

to our great relief, for we were always mis- 

laying her address—it ceased altogether. It 

was not until then that we felt ourselves to be 

really in possession of our house. 

We were not in possession for long. A month 

later a letter arrived for Lady Elizabeth Mullins. 

Supposing this to be a nom-de-guerre of Mrs. 

Watson-Watson’s, we searched for, and with 

great difficulty found, the missing address, and 

sent the letter on. Next day there were two 

more letters for Lady Elizabeth i by the end 

of the week there were half a dozen ; and for 

the rest of that month they came trickling in 

at the rate of one a day. Mrs. Watson-Watson’s 

address was now definitely lost, so we tied Lady 

Elizabeth’s letters up in a packet and sent them 

to the ground-landlord’s solicitors. Solicitors 
like letters. 

It was annoying at this time, when one was 
expecting, perhaps, a very important cheque 
or communication from the Prime Minister, 
to go downstairs eagerly at the postman’s 
knock and find a couple of letters for Lady 
Elizabeth and a belated copy of the Church 
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Times for Mrs. Watson-Watson. It was still 
more annoying that, just when we were getting 
rid of Lady Elizabeth, Mr. J. Garcia should 
have arrived to take her place. 

Mr. Garcia seems to be a Spaniard. At any 
rate, most of his letters came from Spain. This 
makes it difficult to know what to do with them. 
There was something clever in Spanish on the 
back of the last one, which may be the address 
to which we ought to return it, but, on the other 
hand, may be just the Spanish for ‘ Always 
faithful 5 or ‘ Perseverance 5 or ‘ Down with the 
bourgeoisie \ He seems to be a busier person 
than Lady Elizabeth. Ten people wrote to 
him the other week, whereas there were never 
more than seven letters in a week for her 
ladyship. 

Until lately, I have always been annoyed 
by the fact that there is no Sunday post in 
London. To come down to breakfast knowing 
that on this morning anyhow there is no chance 
of an O.B.E. takes the edge off one’s appetite. 
But lately, I have been glad of the weekly 
respite. For one day in seven I can do without 
the excitement of wondering whether there will 
be three letters for Mr. Garcia this morning, 
and two for Lady Elizabeth, or three for Lady 
Elizabeth, and one for Mrs. Watson-Watson. 

I will gladly let my own correspondence go 
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in order to be saved from theirs. But on 
Sunday last, about tea-time, there came a 
knock at the front-door and the unmistakable 
scuffle of a letter being pushed through the slit 
and dropping into the hall. My senses are 
now so acute in this matter that I can almost 
distinguish the scuffle of a genuine Garcia from 
that of a Mullins or even a Watson-Watson. 
There was a novelty about this arrival which 
was interesting. I went into the hall, and saw 
a letter on the floor, unstamped and evidently 

delivered by hand. It was inscribed to Sir 
John Poling. 


Will somebody offer an explanation ? I 
have given you our story—leaving out as acci¬ 
dental, and not of sufficient historic interest, the 
postcard to the Countess of Westbury and the 
obvious income-tax form to Colonel Todgers, 
C.B.—and I feel that it is up to you or the 
Psychical Research Society or somebody to tell 
us what it all means. 


My own explanation is this. I think that 
our house is haunted by ghosts, but by the 
ghosts of living persons only, and that these 
ghosts are visible to outsiders, but invisible to 
the inmates. Thus Mr. Lopez, while passing 
down our street, suddenly sees J. Garcia 
looking at him from our drawing-room window. 

Caramba ! 5 he says, ‘ I thought he was in 
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Barcelona . 9 He makes a note of the address, 
and when he gets back to Spain writes long 
letters to Garcia begging him to come back to 
his Barcelonian wife and family. At another 
time somebody else sees Sir John Poling letting 
himself in at the front door with a latch-key. 
4 So that's where he lives now , 9 she says to 
herself, and spreads the news among their 
mutual friends. Of course, this is very annoy¬ 
ing for us, and one cannot help wishing that 
these ghosts would confine themselves to one of 
the back bedrooms. Failing this, they might 
leave some kind of address in indelible letters 
on the bath-mat. 

Another explanation is that our address has 
become in some way a sort of typical address, 
just as ‘ Thomas Atkins 9 became the typical 
soldier for the purpose of filling up forms, and 
‘ John Doe 9 the typical litigant. When a busy 
woman puts our address on an envelope beneath 
the name of Lady Elizabeth Mullins, all she 
means is that Lady Elizabeth lives somewhere, 
and that the secretary had better look up the 
proper address and write it in before posting 
the letter. Every now and then the secretary 
forgets to do this, and the letter comes here. This 
may be a compliment to the desirability of our 
house, but it is a compliment of which we are get¬ 
ting tired. I must ask that it should now cease. 
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17 VERYTHING promised well for my 

week-end with Charles. The weather was 
warm and sunny, I was bringing my golf clubs 
down with me, and I had just discovered (and 
meant to put into practice) an entirely new 
stance which made it impossible to miss the 
object-ball. It was this that I was explaining 
to Charles and his wife at dinner on Friday 
when the interruption occurred. 

By the way/ said Charles, as I took out a 
cigarette, ‘ I’ve got a cigar for you. Don’t 
smoke that thing.’ 

You haven’t let him go in for cigars ? ’ 
I said reproachfully to Mrs. Charles. I can 

e very firm about other people’s extrava¬ 
gances. 

This is one I picked up in Portugal/ ex¬ 
plained Charles. ‘ You can get them absurdly 

cheap out there. Let’s see, dear; where did 
1 put it ? ’ 

I saw it on your dressing-table last week/ 
said his wife, getting up to leave us. He 
ollowed her out and went in search of it, while 
1 waited with an interest which I made no 
etiort to conceal. I had never heard before 
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of a man going all the way to Portugal to buy 
one cigar for a friend. 

£ Here it is, 5 said Charles, coming in again. 
He put down in front of me an ash-tray, the 
matches and a—and a—well, as I say, a cigar. 
I examined it slowly. Half of it looked very 
tired. ‘ Well, 5 said Charles, ‘ what do you think 
of it ? 5 

‘ When you say you—er —-picked it up in 
Portugal, 5 I began carefully, ‘ I suppose you 

don’t mean- 5 I stopped and tried to bite 

the end off. 

‘ Have a knife, 5 said Charles. 

I had another bite, and then I decided to 
be frank. 

Why did you pick it up ? 5 I asked. 

‘ The fact was, 5 said Charles, ‘ I found myself 
one day in Lisbon without my pipe, and so I 
bought that thing ; I never smoke them in the 
ordinary way. 5 

‘ Did you smoke this ? 5 I asked. It was 
obvious that something had happened to it. 

4 No. You see, I found some cigarettes at the 
last moment, and so, knowing that you liked 
cigars, I thought I’d bring it home for you. 

‘ It’s very nice of you, Charles. Of course 
I can see that it has travelled. Well, we must 

do what we can with it. 5 

I took the knife and started chipping away 
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at the mahogany end. The other end—the 
brown-paper end, which had come ungummed 
—I intended to reserve for the match. When 
everything was ready I applied a light, leant 
back in my chair, and pulled. 

< a T , hat ’ S a11 ri § ht > it ? ’ said Charles. 

And you’d be surprised if I told you what 
I paid for it.’ 

, ‘ N °> no > y°.n mustn’t think that,’ I protested. 
Probably things are dearer in Portugal.’ I 

Pot/tdown by my plate for a moment’s rest. 

All I ve got against it at present is that its 

pores don’t act as freely as they should.’ 

| I’ve got a cigar-cutter somewhere, if_’ 

No don’t bother. I think I can do it 

with the nut-crackers. There’s no doubt it 

was a good cigar once, but it hasn’t wintered 
well.’ 

I squeezed it as hard as I could, lit it again, 
pressed my feet against the table and pulled. 

, Now it’s going,’ said Charles. 

T , 1 m afraid it keeps very reticent at my end. 

stilf?^ 1 ° W ' thr ° Ugh iS P °° r ' Is your end ali S ht 

| Burning beautifully.’ 

‘ It’s a pity that I should be missing all that. 
How would u be if we were to make a knitting- 
needle red-hot and bore a tunnel from this end ? 
e might establish a draught that way. Only 
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there’s always the danger, of course, of coming 
out at the side.’ 

I took the cigar up and put it to my ear. 

4 I can’t hear anything wrong,’ I said. ‘ I 
expect what it really wants is massage.’ 

Charles filled his pipe again and got up. 

4 Let’s go for a stroll,’ he said. 4 It’s a beautiful 
night. Bring your cigar with you.’ 

4 It may prefer the open air,’ I said. 4 There’s 
always that. You know we mustn’t lose sight 
of the fact that the Portuguese climate is 
different from ours. The thing’s pores may 
have acted more readily in the South. On the 
other hand, the unfastened end may have been 
more adhesive. I gather that though you have 
never actually met anybody who has smoked 
a cigar like this, yet you understand that the 
experiment is a practicable one. As far as you 
know, this had no brothers. No, no, Charles, 
I’m going on with it, but I should like to know 
all that you can tell me of its parentage. It 
had a Portuguese father and an American 
mother, I should say, and there has been a good 
deal of trouble in the family. One moment,’ 
—and as we went outside I stopped and cracked 

it in the door. 

It was an inspiration. At the very next 
application of the match I found that I had 
established a connexion with the lighted end. 
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Not a long and steady connexion, but one that 
came in gusts. After two gusts I decided that 
it was perhaps safer to blow from my end, and 
for a little while we had in this way as much 
smoke around us as the most fastidious cigar- 
smoker could want. Then I accidentally 
dropped it ; something in the middle of it 
shifted, I suppose—and for the rest of my stay 
behind it only one end was at work. 

Well, said Charles, when we were back in 
the smoking-room, and I was giving the cigar 
a short breather, ‘ it’s not a bad one, is it ? 5 

I have enjoyed it/ I said truthfully, for I like 

trying to get the mastery over a thing that defies 
me. 


! never 8 uess wh at it cost,’ he chuckled. 

c m 5’’ I said. ‘ I daren’t guess.’ 

Well, in English money it works out at 
exactly three farthings.’ 

I looked at him for a long time and then 
shook my head sadly. 

done"’ iarleS ’ ° lc * fr * en d’’ I sa id, ‘ you’ve been 
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I WAS talking to a very stupid man the other 
day. He was the stupidest man I have 
come across for many years. It is a hard thing 
to say of any man, but he appeared to me to be 

entirely lacking in intellect. 

It was Celia who introduced me to him. 
She had rung up her brother at the flat where 
he was staying, and, finding that he was out, 
she gave a message for him to the porter. It 
was simply that he was to ring her up as soon 
as he came in. 

‘ Ring up who ? 5 said the porter. At least 
I suppose he did, for Celia repeated her name 
(and mine) very slowly and distincdy. 

‘ Mrs. who ? ’ said the porter, or What ? 
or ‘ I can’t hear,’ or something equally foolish. 


Celia then repeated our name again. 

There followed a long conversation between 
the two of them, the audible part of it (that is 
Celia’s) consisting of my name given forth in 
a variety of intonations, in the manner of one 
who sings an anthem—hopefully, pathetically, 

dramatically, despairingly. 

Up to this moment I had been rather attached 

to my name. True, it wants a little explaining 
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to shopkeepers. There are certain consonants 
in it which require to be elided or swallowed 
or swivelled round the glottis, in order to give 
the name its proper due. But after five or six ap¬ 
plications the shopkeeper grasps one’s meaning. 

Well, as I say, I was attached to my name. 
But after listening to Celia for five minutes 
I realized that there had been some horrible 
mistake. People weren’t called that. 

Just wait a moment,’ I said to her rather 
anxiously, and I picked up the telephone book. 
To my great relief I found that Celia was right. 

There was a person of that name living at my 
address. 


‘ You’re quite right,’ I said. ‘ Go on.’ 

‘ I wish I had married somebody called 
Jones,’ said Celia, looking up at me rather 
reproachfully. ‘ No, no, not Jones,’ she added 
hastily down the telephone, and once more 
she repeated the unhappy name. 

‘ It isn’t my fault,’ I protested. ‘ You did 

have a choice ; I had none. Try spelling it. 
It spells all right.’ 

Celia tried spelling it. 

I m going to spell it,’ she announced very 
distinctly down the telephone. c Are you 

ready ? . . . M . . . No, M. M for mother.’ 
That gave me an idea. 

Come away,’ I said, seizing the telephone ; 
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‘ leave it to me. Now, then, 5 I called to the 
porter. ‘ Never mind about the name. Just 
tell him to ring up his sister .’ And I looked at 
Celia triumphantly. 

‘ Ask him to ring up his mother, 5 said the 
porter. £ Very well, sir. 5 

‘ No, not the mother. That was something 
else. Forget all about that mother. He’s to ring 
up his sister . . . sister . . . sister . 5 

‘ You’ll have to spell it, 5 said Celia. 

* I’m going to spell it, 5 I shouted. ‘ Are you 
ready ? . . . S for—for sister. 5 

* Now you’re going to muddle him,’ mur¬ 
mured Celia. 

‘ S for sister ; have you got that ? . . . No, 
sister, idiot. I for idiot,’ I added quickly. ‘ S 
for sister—this is another sister, of course. T for 
two. Got that ? No, two . Two anything— 

two more sisters, if you like. E for—E for- 5 

I turned helplessly to Celia : ‘ Quick, a word to 
begin with E ! I’ve got him moving now. E 
for—quick, before his tympanum runs down. 5 

‘ Er—er- 5 Desperately she tried to think. 

‘ E for er, 5 I shouted. ‘ That’ll be another 
sister, I expect. . . . Celia, I believe we ought 
to spell it with an “ H ”. Can’t you think of a 
better word ? 5 

‘ Enny, 5 said Celia, having quite lost her 
nerve by this time. 
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‘ E for enny, 9 I shouted. c Any anything. 
Any of the sisters I’ve been telling you about. 
R for—quick, Celia ! * 
c Rose,’ she said hastily. 

R for Rose,’ I shouted. ‘ Rose the flower 
or the sister if you like. There you are, that’s 
the whole word. Now then, I’ll just spell it to 
you over again. . . . Celia, I want another 
word for E. That last was a bad one.’ 

‘ Edith ? 9 
‘ Good. 9 

I took a deep breath and began. 

S for sister. I for Isabel—Isabel is the name 
of the sister. S for another sister—I’ll tell you 
her name directly. T for two sisters, these two 
that we’re talking about. E for Edith, that’s 
the second sister whose name I was going to 
tell you. R for Rose. Perhaps I ought to ex¬ 
plain Rose. She was the sister whom these two 
sisters were sisters of. Got that ? 9 I turned to 

Celia. ‘I’m going to get the sister idea into 
his head if I die for it. 9 

Just a moment, sir, 9 said the dazed voice 
of the porter. 

What s the matter ? Didn’t I make it clear 
about Rose ? She was the sister whom the- 9 

Just hold the line a moment, sir, 9 implored 

e porter. * Here’s the gentleman himself 
coming in. 9 
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I handed the telephone to Celia. ‘ Here he 
is,’ I said. 

But I was quite sorry to go, for I was getting 
interested in those sisters. Rose, I think, will 
always be my favourite. Her life, though short, 
was full of incident, and there were many 
things about her which I could have told that 
porter. But perhaps he would not have appre¬ 
ciated them. It is a hard thing to say of any 
man, but he appeared to me to be entirely 
lacking in intellect. 


XV. EXPERTS 


r | ’HE man in front of the fire was telling us 
a story about his wife and a bottle of claret. 
He had taken her to the best restaurant in 
Paris and had introduced her to a bottle of the 
famous Chateau Whatsitsname, 1320 (or there¬ 
abouts), a wine absolutely priceless—although 
the management, with its customary courtesy, 
had allowed him to pay a certain amount for 
N< * realizing that it was actually the famous 
Whatsitsname, she had drunk it in the ordinary 
way, neither holding it up to the light and 
saying, ‘ Ah, there’s a wine ! ’ nor rolling it 
round the palate before swallowing. On the 
next day they went to a commonplace res¬ 
taurant and drank a local and contemporary 
vintage at five francs the bottle, of similar colour 
but very different temperament. When she had 
finished her glass, she said hesitatingly, ‘ Of 
course, I don’t know anything about wine, and 
1 dare say Pm quite wrong, but I can’t help 

ee mg that the claret we had last night was 
better than this.’ 

T he man in front of the fire was rather 
amused by this, as were most of his audience, 
or myself, I felt that the lady demanded my 
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admiration rather than my amusement. With¬ 
out the assistance of the labels, many of us 
might have decided that it was the five-franc 
vintage which was the better wine. She didn t. 
Indeed, I am inclined to read more into the 
story than is perhaps there ; I believe that she 
had misunderstood her husband, and had 
thought that the second bottle was the famous, 
aged, and priceless Chateau Whatsitsname, and 
that, in spite of this, she gave it as her opinion 
that the first wine, cheap and modern though 
it might be, was the better. Hats off, then, 
to a brave woman l How many of us would 
have her courage and her honesty ? 

But perhaps you who read this are an expert 
on wine. If so, you are lucky. I am an expert 
on nothing—nothing, anyhow, that matters. 

I envy all you experts tremendously. When I 
see a cigar-expert listening to his cigar before 
putting it in his mouth I wish that I were as 
great a man as he. Privately sometimes I have 
listened to a cigar, but it has told me nothing. 
The only way I can tell whether it is good or 
bad is by smoking it. Even then I could not 
tell you (without the assistance of the band) 
whether it was a Sancho Panza or a Guoco 
Piano. I could only tell you whether I liked 
it or not, a question of no importance whatever. 

Lately I have been trying to become a 
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furniture expert, but it is a disheartening 
business. I have a book called Chats on Old 
Furniture —a terrible title to have to ask for in 
a shop, but I asked boldly. Perhaps the word 
‘ chat ’ does not make other people feel as 
unhappy as it makes me. But even after 
reading this book I am not really an expert. 
I know now that it is no good listening to a 
Chippendale chair to see if it is really Chippen¬ 
dale ; one must stroke it in order to find out 
whether it is a ‘ genuine antique 5 or only a 
modern reproduction ; but it is obvious that 
years of stroking would be necessary before an 
article of furniture would be properly respon¬ 
sive. Is it worth while wasting these years of 
one’s life ? Indeed, is it worth while (I ask 
nervously) bothering whether a chair or a table 
is antique or modern so long as it is both useful 
and beautiful ? 

Well, let me tell you what happened to us 
yesterday. We found a dresser which appealed 
to us considerably, and we stood in front of 
it, looking at it. We decided that except for a 
little curley-wiggle at the top it was the best 
dresser we had seen. ‘ That’s a fine old dresser,’ 
said the shopman, coming up at that moment, 
and he smacked it encouragingly. c A really 
fine old dresser, that.’ We agreed. 6 Except 
for those curley-wiggles,’ I added, pointing to 
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them with my umbrella. ‘ If we could take 

those off- 5 He looked at me reproachfully. 

‘ You wouldn’t take those off? ’ he said. ‘ Why, 
that’s what tells you that it’s a Welsh dresser 
of 1720.’ We didn’t buy that dresser. We de¬ 
cided that the size or the price was all wrong. 
But I wonder now, supposing we had bought 
it, whether we should have had the pluck to 
remove the curley-wiggles (and let people 
mistake it for an English dresser of 1920) in 
order that, so abbreviated, it might have been 
more beautiful. 

For furniture is not beautiful merely because 
it is old. It is absurd to suppose that every- 
*ihing made in 1720—or 1620 or 1520—was 
made beautifully, as it would be absurd to say 
'that'-everything mad© in 1920 was beautiful. 
No doubt there will always be people who will 
regard the passing of time as sufficient -justifica¬ 
tion for any article of furniture ; J could wish 
that they were equally tolerant among the arts 
as among the crafts, so that in 2120 this very 
article which I write now could be referred to 
with awe as a genuine 1920 ; but all that the 
passage of time can really do for your dresser 
is to give a more beautiful surface and tone to 
the wood. This, surely, is a matter in which 
you can judge for yourself without being an 
expert. If your dresser looks old you have got 
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from it all that age can give you ; if it looks 
beautiful you have got from it all that a crafts¬ 
man of any period can give you ; why worry, 
then, as to whether or not is it a ‘ genuine 
antique 5 ? The expert may tell you that it is 
a fake, but the fact that he has suddenly said 
so has not made your dining-room less beautiful. 
Or if it is less beautiful it is only because an 
expert’ is now in it. Hurry him out. 
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O F course, it is quite possible to marry for 
love, but I suspect that a good many 
bachelors marry so that they may not have to 
bother about the washing any more. That, 
anyhow, will be one of the reasons with me. 
‘I offer you,’ I shall say,‘my hand and heart —and 
the washing ; and, oh, do see that six tablecloths 
and my footer shorts don’t get sent every week.’ 

We affect Hampstead for some reason. Every 
week a number of shirts and things goes all the 
way out to Hampstead and back. I once sent 
a Panama to Paris to be cleaned, and for quite 
a year afterwards I used to lead the conversation 
round to travel, and then come out with, ‘ Ah, 

I well remember when my Panama was in 
Paris . . .’ So now, when I am asked at a 
dance, ‘ Do you know Hampstead at all ? ’ I 
reply, ‘ Well, I only know it slightly myself; 
but my collars spend about half the year there. 
They are in with all the best people.’ 

I can believe that I am not popular in Hamp¬ 
stead, for I give my laundress a lot of trouble. 
Take a little thing like handkerchiefs. My 
rooms, as it happens, are on the top floor of 
a high building, and there is no lift. Usually 
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I wait till I am just out into the street before I 
discover that I have forgotten my handkerchief. 
It is quite impossible to climb all the stairs 
again, so I go and buy one for the day. This 
happens about three times a week. The result 
is that nearly all my handkerchiefs are single 
ones there are no litters of twelve, no twins 
even, or triplets. Now when you have a lot of 
strangers in a drawer like this, with no family ties 
(or anything) to keep them together, what wonder 
if they gradually drift away from each other ? 

My laundress does her best for them. She 
works a sort of birthmark in red cotton in the 
corner of each, so that she shall know them 
again. When I saw it first I was frightened. It 
looked like the password of some secret society. 

‘ Are there many aliens in Hampstead ? ’ I 
asked the housekeeper. 

‘ I don’t know, sir.’ 

Well, look here, what I found on my 
handkerchief. That’s a secret signal of some sort, 
you know, that’s what it is. I shall get mixed 
up in some kind of anarchist row before I know 
where I am. Will you arrange about getting 
my clothes washed somewhere else, please ? ’ 

•T elf because y° u haven’t got your name 
on it. bhe must mark them somehow.’ 

Then, why doesn’t she mark them with 
my name ? So much simpler.’ 
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‘ It isn’t her business to mark your clothes,’ 
said the housekeeper. 

That, I suppose, is true ; but it seems to me 
that she is giving us both a lot of unnecessary 
trouble. Every week I pick out this decorative 
design with a penknife, and every week she 
works it in again. When you consider the time 
and the red cotton wasted, it becomes clear that 
a sixpenny botde of marking-ink and a quill 
pen would be cheaper to her in the long run. 

But she has a weakness for red cotton. The 
holes in the handkerchiefs she works round with 
it—I never quite understand why. To call my 
attention to them, perhaps, and to prevent me 
from falling through. Or else to say, ‘Tou did 
this. I only washed up to the red, so it can’t 
be my fault.’ 

If I were married and had a house of my 
own, there would be no man below ; conse¬ 
quently he wouldn’t wear the absurd collars 
he does. I get about two of them a week (so 
even red cotton is not infallible) ; and if they 
were the right size and a decent shape I 
shouldn’t grumble so much. But I do object 
to my collars mixing in town with these extra¬ 
ordinary things of his. At Hampstead, it may 
be, they have to meet on terms of equality, 
more or less \ force of circumstances throws 
them together a good deal. But in town no 
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collar of mine could be expected to keep up 
the acquaintance. ‘ You knew me in the bath,’ I 
can imagine one of his monstrosities saying; and, 

1 When I am in the bath I shall know you again,’ 
would be the dignified reply of my ‘ 16-Golf.’ 

Collars trouble me a good deal one way or 
another. Whenever I buy a new dozen, all 
the others seem suddenly to have become old- 
fashioned in shape, and of the wrong size. 
Nothing will induce me to wear one of them 

again. They get put away in boxes. Covered 
with dust, they lie forgotten. 

Forgotten, did I say? No. The house¬ 
keeper finds them and sends them to the wash. 
About a month later she finds them again. She 
is always finding clothes which have been dis¬ 
carded for ever, and sending them to the wash. 

The mistake is, that we have not yet come 
to an agreement as to what really is to go to 
the wash and what isn’t. There is a tacit 
understanding that everything on the floor on 
Monday morning is intended for Hampstead. 
The floor is the linen-basket. It seemed a good 
idea at the time, but it has its faults. Things 
get on to the floor somehow, which were never 
meant for the north-west—blankets, and parts 
ot a tweed suit, and sofa cushions. Things 
have a mysterious way of dropping. Half a 
dozen pairs of white flannel trousers dropped 
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from a shelf on December. A pair of footer 
shorts used to go every week—a pair which I 
would carefully put down to take the bath¬ 
water when I had finished with it. I wonder 
what those shorts thought they were doing. 
Probably they quite fancied themselves at 
football, and boasted about the goals they shot 
to companions whom they met at Hampstead. 

‘ You’re always here 1 ’ a pair of local wan¬ 
derers would say. 

‘ My dear man, I play so hard, I don’t care 
how dirty I get.’ 

The irony of it ! 

But, worst of all, the laundry-book. Every 
week the housekeeper says to me, ‘ Would you 
pay your book now, as it’s been owing for a 
month ? ’ And every week I pay. That sounds 
absurd, but I swear it’s true. Or else the weeks 
go very quickly. 

And such amounts ! Great ninepences for a 
counterpane or a table-cloth or a white tie. 
Immense numbers of handkerchiefs, counting 
(apparendy) twelve as thirteen. Quaint hiero¬ 
glyphics, which don’t mean anything but seem 
to get added into the price. And always that 
little postscript, ‘ As this has been owing for a 

month, we must request . . .’ 

And yet they want to put a tax on bachelors ! 


XVII. THE MEN WHO SUCCEED 
I. THE NEWSPAPER PROPRIETOR 

THE great Hector Strong, lord of journal- 

“““ ism and swayer of empires, paced the 

floor of his luxurious apartment with bowed 

head, his corrugated countenance furrowed 

with lines of anxiety. He had just returned 

from a lunch with all his favourite advertisers 

. . . but it was not this which troubled him. 

He was thinking out a new policy for the 
Daily Vane. 

Suddenly he remembered something. Com¬ 
ing up to town in his third motor, he had 
glanced through the nineteen periodicals which 
his house had published that morning, and in 
one case had noted matter for serious criticism. 

This was obviously the first business he must 
deal with. 

He seated himself at his desk and pushed the 
bell marked ‘ 38 Instantly a footman pre¬ 
sented himself with a tray of sandwiches. 

< ^ hat do you want ? ’ said Strong coldly. 

You rang for me, sir,’ replied the trembling 
memal. a 

‘ Go away/ said Strong. Recognizing 
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magnanimously, however, that the mistake 
was his own, he pressed bell 4 28 \ In another 
moment the editor of Sloppy Chunks was before 
him. 

‘ In to-day’s number,’ said Strong, as he toyed 
with a blue pencil, 4 you apologize for a mistake 
in last week’s number.’ He waited sternly. 

‘ It was a very bad mistake, sir, I’m afraid. 

We did a great injustice to-’ 

4 You know my rule,’ said Strong. c The 
mistake of last week I could have overlooked. 
The apology of this week is a more serious 
matter. You will ask for a month’s salary on 
your way out.’ He pressed a button and the 
editor disappeared through the trap-door. 

Alone again, Hector Strong thought keenly 
for a moment. Then he pressed bell ‘ 38 . 
Instantly a footman presented himself with a 
tray of sandwiches. 

‘ What do you mean by this ? ’ roared Strong, 
his iron self-control for a moment giving way. 

6 I b-beg your pardon, sir,’ stammered the 

man. ‘ I th-thought-’ 

4 Get out ! ’ As the footman retired, Strong 

passed his hand across his forehead. ‘ My 
memory is bad to-day,’ he murmured, and 

pushed bell 4 48 ’. 

A tall, thin man entered. 

4 Ah, good afternoon, Mr. Brownlow,’ said 
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the Proprietor. He toyed with his blue pencil. 

Let me see, which of our papers are under 
your charge at the moment ? ’ 

Mr. Brownlow reflected. 

Just now,’ he said, ‘ I am editing Snippety 

Snips, The Whoop , The Girls' Own Aunt, Parings, 

Slosh, The Sunday Sermon, and Back Chat: 

‘ Ah ! Well, I want you to take on Sloppy 

Chunks too for a little while. Mr. Symes has 
had to leave us.’ 

Yes, sir. Mr. Brownlow bowed and moved 
to the door. 


‘ By the way,’ Strong said, ‘ your last number 
of Slosh was very good. Very good indeed. 
1 congratulate you. Good day.’ 

Left alone, Hector Strong, lord of journalism 
and swayer of empires, resumed his pacings. 
His two mistakes with the bell told him that 
he was distinctly not himself this afternoon. 
Was it only the need of a new policy for the 

Vane which troubled him ? Or was it_ 

Could it be Lady Dorothy ? 

Lady Dorothy Neal was something of an 
enigma to Hector Strong. He was making 
more than a million pounds a year, and yet 

wonH T-r W u nt t0 marry him - Sometimes he 
wondered if the woman were quite sane. Yet, 

mad or sane, he loved her. 

A secretary knocked and entered. He waited 
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submissively for half an hour until the Pro¬ 
prietor looked up. 

< Well ? 9 

‘ Lady Dorothy Neal would like to see you 
for a moment, sir. 9 
‘ Show her in. 9 

Lady Dorothy came in brighdy. 

‘ What nice-looking men you have here, 9 she 
said. ‘ Who is the one in the blue waistcoat ? 
He has curly hair. 9 

‘ You didn’t come to talk about him ? 9 said 
Hector reproachfully. 

‘ I didn’t come to talk to him really, but if 

you keep me waiting half an hour- Why, 

what are you doing ? 9 

Strong looked up from the note he was 
writing. The tender lines had gone from his 
face, and he had become the stern man of 
action again. 

c I am giving instructions that the services 
of my commissionaire, hall-boy, and fifth 
secretary will no longer be required. 9 
‘ Don’t do that, 9 pleaded Dorothy. 

Strong tore up the note and turned to her. 

‘ What do you want of me ? 9 he asked. 

She blushed and looked down. ‘ I—I have 
written a—a play, 9 she faltered. 

He smiled indulgendy. He did not write 
plays himself, but he knew that other people did. 
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‘ When does it come off? ’ he asked. 

‘ The manager says it will have to at the end 
of the week. It came on a week ago.’ 

Well, he smiled, ‘ if people don’t want to 
go, I can’t make them.’ 

1 Yes, you can,’ she said boldly. 

He. gave a start. His brain working at 
lightning speed saw the possibilities in an 
instant. At one stroke he could win Lady 
Dorothy’s gratitude, provide the Daily Vane 
wnh a temporary policy, and give a convincing 
exhibition of the power of his press. 

* Oh, Mr. Strong-’ 

‘ Hector,’ he whispered. As he rose from 

his desk to go to her, he accidentally pressed 

the button of the trap-door. The next moment 
he was alone. 


That the British public is always ready to 

welcome the advent of a clean and wholesome 

home-grown play is shown by the starding 

success of Christina's Mistake, which is attracting 

such crowds to The King’s every night.’ So 

wrote the Daily Vane, and continued in the 
same strain for a column. 

‘Clubland is keenly exercised,’ wrote the 
Evening Vane, • over a problem of etiquette 
winch arises in the Second Act of Christina's 
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Mistake , the great autumn success at The 
King’s Theatre. The point is shortly this. 
Should a woman . . And so on. 

‘ A pretty little story is going the rounds,’ 
said Slosh, ‘ anent that charming little lady, 
Estelle Rito, who plays the part of a governess 
in Christina's Mistake , for which (‘ Manager ’ 
Barodo informs me) advance booking up to 
Christmas has already been taken. It seems 
that Miss Rito, when shopping in the purlieus 
of Bond Street . . 

Sloppy Chunks had a joke which set all the 
world laughing. It was called— 


Between the Acts 

Flossie . Who’s the lady in the box with Mr. Johnson ? 
Gussie. Hush ! It’s his wife ! 

And Flossie giggled so much that she could hardly 
listen to the last Act of Christina's Mistake , which she had 
been looking forward to for weeks ! 

The Sunday Sermon offered free tickets to a 
hundred unmarried suburban girls, to which 
class Christina's Mistake might be supposed 
to make a special religious appeal. But they 
had to collect coupons first for the Sunday 
Sermon. 

And, finally. The Times , of two months later, 
said : 
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A marriage has been arranged between Lady Dorothy 
Neal, daughter of the Earl of Skye, and the Hon. 
Geoffrey Bollinger. 


Than a successful revenge nothing is sweeter 
in life. Hector Strong was not the man to spare 
any one who had done him an injury. Yet I 
think his method of revenging himself upon 
Lady Dorothy savoured of the diabolical. He 
printed a photograph of her in the Daily Picture 
Gallery. It was headed 4 The Beautiful Lady 
Dorothy Neal \ 


2. THE EXPLORER 

As the evening wore on—and one young 
man after another asked Jocelyn Montrevor if 
she were going to Ascot, what ? or to Henley, 
what ? or what ?—she wondered more and 
more if this were all that life would ever hold 
for her. Would she never meet a man, a real 
man who had done something ? These boys 
around her were very pleasant, she admitted 
to herself; very useful indeed, she added, as 

one approached her with some refreshment ; 
but they were only boys. 

Here you are/ said Freddy, handing her 
an ice in three colours. ‘ I’ve had it made 
specially cold for you. They only had the 
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green, pink, and yellow jerseys left ; I hope 
you don’t mind. The green part is arsenic, I 
believe. If you don’t want the wafer I’ll take 
it home and put it between the sashes of my 
bedroom window. The rattling kept me awake 
all last night. That’s why I’m looking so ill, 
by the way.’ 

Jocelyn smiled kindly and went on with her 
ice. 

4 That reminds me,’ Freddy went on, 4 we’ve 
got a nut here to-night. The genuine thing. 
None of your society Barcelonas or suburban 
Filberts. One of the real Cob family ; the 

driving-from-the-sixth-tee, inset-on-the-right, 
and New-Year’s-message-to-the-country touch. 

In short, a celebrity.’ 

4 Who ? ’ asked Jocelyn eagerly. Perhaps 


here was a man. 

4 Worrall Brice, the explorer. Don’t say you 
haven’t heard of him or Aunt Alice will cry.’ 

Heard of him ? Of course she had heard of 
him. Who hadn’t ? 


Worrall Brice’s adventures in distant parts 
of the empire would have filled a book had, 
in fact, already filled three. A glance at his 
flat in St. James’s Street gave you some idea of 
the adventures he had been through. Here 
were the polished spurs of his companion in 
the famous ride through Australia from south 
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to north—all that had been left by the cannibals 
of the Wogga-Wogga River after their banquet. 
Here was the poisoned arrow which, by the 
merciful intervention of Providence, just missed 
Worrall and pierced the heart of one of his 
black attendants, the post-mortem happily 
revealing the presence of a new and interesting 
poison. Here, again, was the rope with which 
he was hanged by a mistake as a spy in South 
America a mistake which would certainly 
have had fatal results if he had not had the 
presence of mind to hold his breath during the 
perfonnance. In yet another corner you might 
see his favourite mascot—a tooth of the shark 
which bit him off the coast of China. Spears, 
knives, and guns lined the walls ; every inch 
of the floor was covered by skins. His flat was 
typical of the man—a man who had done things. 

Introduce him to me,’ commanded locelyn. 
‘ Where is he ? ’ 

She looked up suddenly and saw him entering 
the ball-room. He was of commanding height 
and his face was the face of a man who has 
been exposed to the forces of Nature. The 
wind, the waves, the sun, the mosquito had set 
their mark upon him. Down one side of his 
cheek was a newly healed scar, a scratch from 
a hippopotamus in its last death-struggle. A 
legacy from a bison seared his brow. 
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He walked with the soft, easy tread of the 
python, or the Pathan, or some animal with a 
* pth 5 in it. Probably I mean the panther. 
He bore himself confidently, and his mouth 
was a trap from which no superfluous word 
escaped. He was the strong, silent man of 
Jocelyn’s dreams. 

* Mr. Worrall Brice—Miss Montrevor,’ said 

Freddy, and left them. 

Worrall Brice bowed and stood beside her 
with folded arms, his gaze fixed above her 
head. 

4 I shall not expect you to dance,’ said 
Jocelyn, with a confidential smile which implied 
that he and she were above such frivolities. She 
did not know that he could have taught her the 
Wogga-Wogga one-step, the Bimbo, the Kiyi, 
the Ju-bu, the Head-hunter’s Hug, and many 
other cannibalistic steps which, later on, were 
to become the rage of London and the basis 
of a revue. 

4 I have often imagined you, as you kept 
watch over your camp,’ she went on, ‘ and I 
have seemed myself to hear the savages and 
lions roaring outside the circle of fire, what 
time in the swamps the crocodiles were barking/ 

4 Yes,’ he said. 

4 It must be a wonderful life.’ 

4 Yes.’ 
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‘ If I were a man I should want to lead such 
a life ; to get away from all this,’ and she waved 
her hand round the room, ‘ back to Nature. 
To know that I could not eat until I had first 
killed my dinner ; that I could not live unless 
I slew the enemy ! That must be fine ! ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Worrall. 

‘ I cannot get Freddy to see it. He is quite 
content to have shot a few grouse . . . and 

once to have wounded a beater. There must 
be more in life than that.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ I suppose I am elemental. Beneath the 
veneer of civilization I am a savage. To wake 
up with the warcry of the enemy in my ears, 
to sleep with the—er—barking of the crocodile 
in my dreams, that is life ! ’ 

Worrall Brice tugged at his moustache and 

gazed into space over her head. Then he 
spoke. 

‘ Crocodiles don’t bark,’ he said. 

. J ocel Y n looked at him in astonishment. ‘ But 

in your book, Through Trackless Paths ! ’ she 

cried. ‘ I know it almost by heart. It was you 

who taught me. What are the beautiful words ? 

On the banks of the sleepy river two great 
crocodiles were barking 

‘Not “barking”,’said Worrall. ‘“Basking.” 

It was a misprint.’ 
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‘ Oh ! ’ said Jocelyn. She had a moment’s 
awful memory of all the occasions when she 
had insisted that crocodiles barked. There had 
been a particularly fierce argument with Meta 
Richards, who had refused to weigh even the 
printed word of Worrall Brice against the silence 
of the Reptile House on her last visit to the 
Zoo. 

‘ Well,’ smiled Jocelyn, ‘ you must teach me 
about these things. Will you come and see 
me ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Worrall. He rather liked to stand 
and gaze into the distance while pretty women 
talked to him. And Jocelyn was very pretty. 

* We live in South Kensington. Come on 
Sunday, won’t you ? 99 Peele Crescent.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Worrall. 


On Sunday Jocelyn waited eagerly for him 
in the drawing-room of Peele Crescent. Her 
father was asleep in the library, her mother 
was dead ; so she would have the great man to 
herself for an afternoon. Later she would have 
him for always, for she meant to marry him. 
And, when they were married, she was not so 
sure that they would live with the noise of the 
crocodile barking or coughing, or whatever it 
did, in their ears. She saw herself in that litde 
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house in Green Street with the noise of motor- 
horns and taxi-whistles to soothe her to sleep. 

Yet what a man he was ! What had he said 
to her ? She went over all his words. . . . 
They were not many. 

At six o’clock she was still waiting in the 
drawing-room at Peele Crescent. . . . 

At six-thirty Worrall Brice had got as far 
as Peele Place. . . . 

At six-forty-five he found himself in Radcliffe 
Square again. . . . 

At seven o’clock, just as he was giving himself 

up for lost, he met a taxi and returned to St. 

James’s Street. He was a great traveller, but 

South Kensington had been too much for him. 

Next week he went back unmarried to the 

jungle. It was the narrowest escape he had 
had. 
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XVIII. BETTY : THE HOTEL CHILD 

I WAS in the lounge when I made her 
acquaintance, enjoying a pipe after tea, 
and perhaps—I don’t know—closing my eyes 
now and then. 

‘ Would you like to see my shells ? 5 she asked 
suddenly. 

I woke up and looked at her. She was about 
seven years old, pretty, dark, and very much 
at ease. 

‘ I should love it,’ I said. 

She produced a large paper bag from some¬ 
where, and poured the contents in front of me. 

‘ I’ve got two hundred and fifty-eight,’ she 

announced. 

‘ So I see,’ I said. I wasn’t going to count 
them. 

‘ I think they’re very pretty. I’ll give you 
one if you like. Which one will you choose ? ’ 
I sat up and examined them carefully. 
Seeing how short a time we had known each 
other, I didn’t feel that I could take one of the 
good ones. After a little thought I chose quite 
a plain one, which had belonged to a winkle 
some weeks ago. 

‘ Thank you very much,’ I said. 
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‘ I don’t think you choose shells at all well,’ 
she said scornfully. ‘ That’s one of the ugly 
ones.’ 

‘ It will grow on me,’ I explained. ‘ In a 
year or two I shall think it beautiful.’ 

‘ I’ll let you have this one too,’ said she, 
picking out the best. 4 Now, shall we play at 
something ? ’ 

I had been playing at something all day. A 
little thinking in front of the fire was my 
present programme. 

‘ Let’s talk instead,’ I suggested. ‘ What’s 
your name ? ’ 

‘ Betty.’ 

‘ I knew it was Betty. You look just like 
Betty.’ 

‘ What’s yours ? ’ 

Somehow I hadn’t expected that. After all, 
though, it was only fair. 

‘ Orlando,’ I said. 

‘ What a funny name. I don’t like it.’ 

You should have said so before. It’s too 

late now. What have you been doing all 
day ? ’ 

^ Playing on the sands. What have you been 
doing ? ’ 

‘ I’ve been playing in the sand too. I sup¬ 
pose, Betty, you know nearly everybody in the 
hotel ? ’ 7 7 
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4 Oh, I play with them all sometimes.’ 

4 Yes ; then tell me, Betty, do you ever get 
asked what time you go to bed ? ’ 

‘ They all ask me that,’ said Betty promptly. 

4 I think I should like to ask you too,’ I said, 
‘ just to be in the movement. When is it ? ’ 

4 Half-past six.’ She looked at the clock. 
4 So we’ve got half an hour. I’ll get my ball.’ 

Before I had time to do anything about it, 
the ball came bouncing in, hit me on the side 
of my head, and hurried off to hide itself under 
an old lady dozing in the corner. Betty 
followed more sedately. 

4 Where’s my ball ? ’ she asked. 

4 Has it come in ? ’ I said in surprise. * Then 
it must have gone out again. It noticed you 

weren’t here.’ 

4 I believe you’ve got it.’ 

4 I swear I haven’t, Betty. I think the lady 
in the corner knows something about it.’ 

Betty rushed across to her and began to 
crawl under her chair. I nervously rehearsed 
a few sentences to myself. 

4 It is not my child, madam. I found it 
here. Surely you can see that there is no like¬ 
ness between us ? If we keep quite still 
perhaps it will go away.’ 

4 I’ve got it,’ cried Betty, and the old lady 
woke up with a jerk. 
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‘ What are you doing, child ? ’ she said 
crossly. 

‘ Your little girl, madam,’ I began—but 
Betty’s ball hit me on the head again before 
I could develop my theme. 

‘ Your litde girl, sir,’ began the old lady at 
the same moment. 

‘ I said it first,’ I murmured. ‘ Betty,’ I went 
on aloud, ‘ what is your name, my child ? ’ 

‘ You’ve just said it.’ 

‘ I mean,’ I corrected myself quickly, ‘ where 
do you live ? ’ 

‘ Kensington.’ 

I looked triumphantly at the old lady. 
Surely a father wouldn’t need to ask his own 
child where she lived ? However, the old lady 
was asleep again. I turned to Betty. 

# shall have to play this game more 

quietly, I said. ‘ In fact, we had better make 

some new rules. Instead of hitting me on the 

head each time, you can roll the ball gently 

along the floor to me, and I shall roll it gendy 

back to you. And the one who misses it first 
goes to bed.’ 

I gave her an easy one to start with, wishing 
to work up naturally to the denouement , and she 
gave me a very difficult one back, not quite 
understanding the object of the game. 

‘ You’ve got to go to bed,’ she cried, clapping 
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her hands. 4 You’ve got—to go—to bed. 
You’ve got—to go—to bed. You’ve-’ 

4 All right,’ I said coldly. 4 Don’t make a 
song about it.’ 

It was ten minutes past six. I generally go 
to bed at eleven-thirty. It would be the longest 
night I had had for years. I sighed and 
prepared to go. 

4 You needn’t go till half-past,’ said Betty 
kindly. 

4 No, no,’ I said firmly. 4 Rules are rules.’ I 
had just remembered that there was nothing in 
the rules about not getting up again. 

4 Then I’ll come with you and see your room.’ 

4 No, you mustn’t do that ; you’d fall out of 
the window. It’s a very tricky window. I’m 
always falling out of it myself.’ 

4 Then let’s go on playing here, and we won’t 
go to bed if we miss.’ 

4 Very well,’ I agreed. Really there was 
nothing else for it. 

Robbed of its chief interest, the game proved, 
after ten minutes or so, to be one of the duller 
ones. Whatever people say, I don’t think it 
compares with cricket, for instance. It is cer¬ 
tainly not so subtle as golf. 

4 I like playing this game,’ said Betty. 4 Don’t 
you ? ’ 

4 1 think I shall get to love it,’ I said, looking 
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at the clock. There were still five minutes, and 
I rolled down a very fast googly which beat her 
entirely and went straight for the door. Under 
the old rules she would have gone to bed at 
once. Alas ! that- 

‘ Look out, 5 I said as she went after it. 
c There’s somebody coming in.’ 

Somebody came in. She smiled ruefully at 
us and then took Betty’s hand. 

I’m afraid my little girl has been worrying 
you,’ she said pretdly. 

‘ I knew you’d say that,’ said Betty. 
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I LIKE my novels long. When I had read 
three pages of this one I glanced at the end, 
and found to my delight that there were two 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-five pages 
more to come. I returned with a sigh of 
pleasure to page 4. I was just at the place 
where Leslie Patrick Abercrombie wins the 
prize ‘ for laying out Prestatyn some local 
wrestler, presumably, who had challenged the 
crowd at a country fair. After laying him out, 
Abercrombie returns to his books and becomes 
editor of the Town Planning Review . A wonder¬ 
fully drawn character. 

The plot of this oddly named novel is too 
complicated to describe at length. It opens 
with the conferment of the G.M.G. on Kuli 
Khan Abbas in 1903, an incident of which the 
anonymous author might have made a good 
deal more, and closes with a brief description of 
the Rev. Samuel Marinus Zwemer’s home in 
New York City ; but much has happened in 
the meanwhile. Thousands of characters have 
made their brief appearance on the stage, and 
have been hustled off to make room for others, 
but so unerringly are they drawn that we feel 
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that we are in the presence of living people. 
Take Colette Willy, for example, who comes in 
on page 2656 at a time when the denouement is 
clearly at hand. The author, who is working 
up to his great scene—the appointment of Dr. 
Norman Wilsmore to the International Com¬ 
mission for the Publication of Annual Tables of 
Physical and Chemical Constants—draws her 
for us in a few lightning touches. She is 
authoress, actress ’. She has written two little 
books : Dialogue de Betes and La Retraite Senti- 
mentale. That is all. But is it not enough ? 
Has he not made Colette Willy live before us ? 
A lesser writer might have plunged into elabor¬ 
ate details about her telephone number and her 
permanent address, but, like the true artist that 
he is, our author leaves all those things unsaid. 
For though he can be a realist when necessary (as 
in the case of Wallis Budge, to which I shall refer 
directly), he does not hesitate to trust to the im¬ 
pressionist sketch when the situation demands it. 

Wallis Budge is apparendy the hero of the 
tale ; at any rate, the author devotes most space 
to him some hundred and twenty lines or so. 
He does not appear until page 341, by which 
time we are on familiar terms with some two or 
three thousand of the less important characters. 
It is typical of the writer that, once he has 
escribed a character to us, has (so to speak) set 
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him on his feet, he appears to lose interest in 
his creation, and it is only rarely that further 
reference is made to him. Alfred Budd, for 
instance, who became British Vice-Consul of 
San Sebastian in 1907, and resides, as the 
intelligent reader will have guessed, at the San 
Sebastian British Vice-Consulate, obtains the 
M.V.O. in 1908. Nothing is said, however, of 
the resultant effect on his character, nor is any 
adequate description given—either then or 
later—of the San Sebastian scenery. On the 
other hand, Bucy, who first appears on page 
340, turns up again on page 644 as the Marquess 
de Bucy, a Grandee of Spain. I was half- 
expecting that the body would be discovered 
about this time, but the author is still busy over 
his protagonists, and only leaves the Marquess 
in order to introduce to us his three musketeers 
de Bunsen, de Burgh, and de Butts. 

But it is time that I returned to our hero, Dr. 
Wallis Budge. Although Budge is a golfer of 
world-wide experience, having ‘ conducted 
excavations in Egypt, the Island of Meroe, 
Nineveh and Mesopotamia ’, it is upon his 
mental rather than his athletic abilities that the 
author dwells most lovingly. The fact that in 
1886 he wrote a pamphlet upon The Coptic 
History of Elijah the Tishbite , and followed it up 
in 1888 with one on The Coptic Martyrdom of 
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George of Cappadocia (which is, of course, in every 
drawing-room) may not seem at first to have 
much bearing upon the tremendous events 
which followed later. But the author is artisti¬ 
cally right in drawing our attention to them ; 
for it is probable that, had these popular works 
not been written, our hero would never have 
been encouraged to proceed with his Magical 
Texts of Za-Walda-Handrydt , Tasfd Maryam , 
bebhat-Le'ab , Gabra Sheldse Tezdzu, Aheta-Mikael, 
which had such a startling effect on the lives of 
all the other characters, and led indirectly to 
the finding of the bloodstain on the bath-mat. 
My own suspicions fell immediately upon 
Thomas Rooke, of whom we are told nothing 
more than ‘ R.W.S.,’ which is obviously the 
cabbalistic sign of some secret society. 

One of the author’s weaknesses is a certain 
carelessness in the naming of his characters, 
hor instance, no fewer than two hundred and 
lorty-one of them are called Smith. True he 
endeavours to distinguish between them’ by 
giving them such different Christian names as 
John, Henry, Charles, and so forth, but the 

[r k A b T d t0 be confusin g- Sometimes, 
ndeed, he does not even bother to distinguish 

?hr^ e H C Christian names - Thus we have 
i eiu T Smiths, who appear to have mixed 
themselves up even in the author’s mind. He 
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tells us that Colonel Henry’s chief recreation is 
‘ the study of the things around him ’, but it 
sounds much more like that of the Reverend 
Henry, whose opportunities in the pulpit would 
be considerably greater. It is the same with the 
Thomsons, the Williamses, and others. When 
once he hits upon one of these popular names, 
he is carried away for several pages, and insists 
on calling everybody Thomson. But occasion¬ 
ally he has an inspiration. Temistocle Zammit 
is a good name, though the humour of calling a 
famous musician Zimbalist is perhaps a little 
too obvious. 

In conclusion, one can say that while our 
author’s merits are many, his faults are of no 
great moment. Certainly he handles his love- 
scenes badly. Many of his characters are 
married, but he tells us little of the early scenes 
of courtship, and says nothing of any previous 
engagements which were afterwards broken off. 
Also, he is apparently incapable of describing 
a child, unless it is the offspring of titled per¬ 
sons and will itself succeed to the title ; even 
then he prefers to dismiss it in a parenthesis. 
But as a picture of the present-day Englishman 
his novel can hardly be surpassed. He is not a 
writer who is only at home with one class. He 
can describe the utterly unknown and unim¬ 
portant with as much gusto as he describes the 
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genius or the old nobility. True, he over¬ 
crowds his canvas but one must recognize this 
as his method. It is so that he expresses him¬ 
self best ; just as one painter can express 
himself best in a rendering of the whole Town 
Council of Slappenham, while another only 
requires a single haddock on a plate. 

His future will be watched with interest. He 
hints in his introduction that he has another 
volume in preparation, in which he will intro¬ 
duce to us several entirely new C.B.E.’s, besides 
carrying on the histories (in the familiar manner 
of our modern novelists) of many of those with 
whom we have already made friends. Who's 
Who, 1920, it is to be called, and I, for one, 
shall look out for it with the utmost eagerness. 
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XX. A MATTER-OF-FACT FAIRY TALE 

O NCE upon a time there was a King who 
had three sons. The two eldest were lazy, 
good-for-nothing young men, but the third son, 
whose name was Charming, was a delightful 
youth, who was loved by everybody (outside 
his family) who knew him. Whenever he rode 
through the town the people used to stop what¬ 
ever work they were engaged upon and wave 
their caps and cry 4 Hurrah for Prince Charm¬ 
ing j >— an d even after he had passed they 
would continue to stop work, in case he might 
be coming back the same way, when they 
would wave their caps and cry Hurrah for 
Prince Charming ! * again. It was wonderful 

how fond of him they were. 

But, alas ! his father the King was not so 
fond. He preferred his eldest son : which was 
funny of him, because he must have known that 
only the third and youngest son is ever any good 
in a family. Indeed, the King himself had been 
a third son, so he had really no excuse for 
ignorance on the point. I am afraid the truth 
was that he was jealous of Charming, because 
the latter was so popular outside his family. 
Now there lived in the palace an old woman 
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called Countess Caramel, who had been gover¬ 
ness to Charming when he was young. When 
the Queen lay dying the Countess had promised 
her that she would look after her youngest boy 
for her, and Charming had often confided in 
Caramel since. One morning, when his family 
had been particularly rude to him at breakfast, 
Charming said to her : 

‘ Countess, I have made up my mind, and I 
am going into the world to seek my fortune.’ 

‘ I have been waiting for this,’ said the 
Countess. ‘ Here is a magic ring. Wear it 
always on your little finger, and whenever you 
want help turn it round once and help will come.’ 

Charming thanked her and put the ring on 
his finger. Then he turned it round once just 
to make sure that it worked. Immediately the 
oddest little Dwarf appeared in front of him. 

‘ Speak and I will obey,’ said the Dwarf. 

Now Charming didn’t want anything at all 
just then, so after thinking for a moment he said, 
‘ Go away ! ’ 

The Dwarf, a little surprised, disappeared. 

‘ This is splendid,’ thought Charming, and 
he started on his travels with a light heart. 

The sun was at its highest as he came to a 
thick wood, and in its shade he lay down to 
rest. He was awakened by the sound of weep¬ 
ing. Rising hastily to his feet he peered 
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through the trees, and there, fifty yards away 
from him, by the side of a stream, sat the most 
beautiful damsel he had ever seen, wringing 
her hands and sobbing bitterly. Prince Charm¬ 
ing, grieving at the sight of beauty in such 
distress, coughed and came nearer. 

‘ Princess/ he said, tenderly, for he knew she 
must be a princess, ‘ you are in trouble.. How 
can I help you ? 9 

‘ Fair sir/ she answered, ‘ I had thought to 
be alone. But, since you are here, you can 
help me if you will. I have a—a brother 
But Charming did not want to talk about 
brothers. He sat down on a fallen log beside 
her, and looked at her entranced. 

‘ I think you are the most lovely lady in all 

the world/ he said. 

« Am I ? 9 said the Princess, whose name, by 
the way, was Beauty. 

She looked away from him and there was 
silence between them. Charming, a litde at a 
loss, fidgeted nervously with his ring, and began 
to speak again. 

‘ Ever since I have known you- 9 

* You are in need of help ? 9 said the Dwarf, 
appearing suddenly. 

‘ Certainly not , 9 said Charming angrily. 

‘ Not in the least. I can manage this quite 
well by myself . 9 
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‘ Speak, and I will obey. 5 

£ Then go away, 5 said Charming ; and the 
Dwarf, who was beginning to lose his grip of 
things, again disappeared. 

The Princess, having politely pretended to 
be looking for something while this was going 
on, turned to him again. 

‘ Com e with me, 5 she said, ‘ and I will show 
you how you can help me. 5 

She took him by the hand and led him down 


a narrow glade to a little clearing in the middle 
of the wood. Then she made him sit down beside 
her on the grass, and there she told him her tale. 

There is a giant called Blunderbus, 5 she 
said, ‘ who lives in a great castle ten miles from 
here. He is a terrible magician, and years 
ago because I would not marry him he turned 
my—my brother into a—I don’t know how to 
tell you—into a—a tortoise. 5 She put her 
hands to her face and sobbed again. 

Why a tortoise ? 5 said Charming, knowing 

that sympathy was useless, but feeling that he 
ought to say something. 

I don’t know. He just thought of it. It— 
it isn t a very nice thing to be.’ 

And why should he turn your brother into 
it. I mean, if he had turned you into a tor- 

toise- Of course, 5 he went on hurriedly, 
1 m very glad he didn’t. 5 
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‘ Thank you,’ said Beauty. 

‘ But I don’t understand why-’ 

‘ He knew he could hurt me more by making 
my brother a tortoise than by making me one,’ 
she explained, and looked at him anxiously. 

This was a new idea to Charming, who had 
two brothers of his own ; and he looked at her 
in some surprise. 

‘ Oh, what does it matter why he did it ? ’ she 
cried as he was about to speak. ‘ Why do 
giants do things ? I don’t know.’ 

‘ Princess,’ said Charming remorsefully, and 
kissed her hand, ‘ tell me how I can help you.’ 

‘ My brother,’ said Beauty, ‘ was to have 
met me here. He is late again.’ She sighed 
and added, ‘ He used to be so punctual.’ 

‘ But how can I help him ? ’ asked Charming. 

‘ It is like this. The only way in which the 
enchantment can be taken off him is for some 
one to kill the Giant. But if once the enchant¬ 
ment has stayed on for seven years, then it stays 
on for ever.’ 

Here she looked down and burst into tears. 

‘ The seven years,’ she sobbed, ‘ are over at 
sundown this afternoon.’ 

£ I see,’ said Charming thoughtfully. 

‘ Here is my brother,’ cried Beauty. 

An enormous tortoise came slowly into view. 
Beauty rushed up to him and, having explained 
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the situation rapidly, made the necessary 
introduction. 

‘ Charmed,’ said the Tortoise. ‘ You can’t 
miss the castle ; it’s the only one near here, 
and Blunder bus is sure to be at home. I need 
not tell you how grateful I shall be if you kill 
him. Though I must say,’ he added, ‘it 
puzzles me to think how you are going to do 

it • 


I have a friend who will help me,’ said 
Charming, fingering his ring. 

Well, I only hope you’ll be luckier than the 
others.’ 


< v- he ot ^. ers * * cr * e d Charming, in surprise. 

Yes ; didn’t she tell you about the others 
who had tried ? ’ 

< AL° r ^ 0t t0,> Sa ^ Beaut y> frowning at him. 
Ah, well, perhaps in that case we’d better 

not go into it now,’ said the Tortoise. ‘ But 
before you start I should like to talk to you 
privately for a moment.’ He took Charming 
on one side and whispered, * I say, do you know 
anything about tortoises ? ’ 

‘ T^ said Charming. ‘ In fact-’ 

? , en y° u don’t happen to know what they 

€ I ni afraid I don’t.’ 

oth n *** doesn’t anybody know ? The 
ers aB m ade the most ridiculous suggestions. 
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Steak and kidney puddings—and shrimp sand¬ 
wiches—and buttered toast. Dear me ! The 
nights we had after the shrimp sandwiches ! 
And the fool swore he had kept tortoises all his 
life ! ’ 

4 If I may say so, 5 said Charming, 4 I should 
have thought Xhatyou would have known best. 5 

4 The same silly idea they all have, 5 said the 
Tortoise testily. 4 When Blunderbus put this 
enchantment on me, do you suppose he got a 
blackboard and a piece of chalk and gave me a 
lecture on the diets and habits of the common 
tortoise, before showing me out of the front 
gate ? No, he simply turned me into the form 
of a tortoise and left my mind and soul as it 
was before. I’ve got the anatomy of a tortoise, 
I’ve got the very delicate inside of a tortoise, 
but I don’t think like one, stupid. Else I 
shouldn’t mind being one.’ 

4 1 never thought of that.’ 

4 No one does, except me. And I can think 
of nothing else.’ He paused and added con¬ 
fidentially, 4 We’re trying rum omelets just now. 
Somehow I don’t think tortoises really like 
them. However, we shall see. I suppose 
you’ve never heard anything definite against 
them ? ’ 

4 You needn’t bother about that,’ said 
Charming briskly. 4 By to-night you will be a 
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man again.’ And he patted him encouragingly 
on the shell and returned to take an affectionate 
farewell of the Princess. 

As soon as he was alone, Charming turned 
the ring round his finger, and the Dwarf 
appeared before him. 

6 The same as usual ? ’ said the Dwarf, pre¬ 
paring to vanish at the word. He was just 
beginning to get into the swing of it. 

‘ No, no,’ said Charming hastily. ‘ I really 
want you this time.’ He thought for a moment. 

‘ I want,’ he said at last, ‘ a sword. One that 
will kill giants.’ 

Instantly a gleaming sword was at his feet. 
He picked it up and examined it. 

‘ Is this really a magic sword ? ’ 

‘ It has but to inflict one scratch,’ said the 
Dwarf, ‘ and the result is death.’ 

Charming, who had been feeling the blade, 
took his thumb away hastily. 

Then I shall want a cloak of darkness,’ he 
said. 

Behold here it is. Beneath this cloak the 
wearer is invisible to the eyes of his enemies.’ 

One thing more,’ said Charming. * A pair 

of seven-league boots. . . . Thank you. That 
is all to-day.’ 

. ^irecdy the Dwarf was gone, Charming 
kicked off his shoes and stepped into the magic 
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boots ; then he seized the sword and the 
cloak and darted off on his lady’s behest. He 
had barely gone a hundred paces before a 
sudden idea came to him and he pulled himself 
up short. 

£ Let me see,’ he reflected ; £ the castle was 
ten miles away. These are seven-league boots— 
so that I have come about two thousand miles. 
I shall have to go back.’ He took some hasty 
steps back, and found himself in the wood 
from which he had started. 

£ Well ? ’ said Princess Beauty, ‘ have you 
killed him ? ’ 

‘ No, n-no,’ stammered Charming, £ not ex¬ 
actly killed him. I was just—just practising 
something. The fact is,’ he added confi¬ 
dentially, £ I’ve got a pair of new boots on, 

and-’ He saw the look of cold surprise in 

her face and went on quickly, £ I swear, 
Princess, that I will not return to you again 
without his head.’ 

He took a quick step in the direction of the 
castle and found himself soaring over it; 
turned eleven miles off and stepped back a 
pace ; overshot it again, and arrived at the 
very feet of the Princess. 


£ His head ! ’ said Beauty eagerly. 


£ I 

in g, 


—I must have dropped it,’ said Charm- 
hastily pretending to feel for it. 4 1’^ 
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just go and-’ He stepped off in confu- 

sion. 

Eleven miles the wrong side of the castle, 
Charming sat down to think it out. It was but 
two hours to sundown. Without his magic 
boots he would get to the castle too late. Of 
course, what he really wanted to do was to 
erect an isosceles triangle on a base of eleven 
miles, having two sides of twenty-one miles 
each. But this was before Euclid’s time. 

However, by taking one step to the north 
and another to the south-west he found himself 
close enough. A short but painful walk, with 
his boots in his hand, brought him to his 
destination. He had a moment’s natural hesita¬ 
tion about making a first call at the castle in 
his stockinged feet, but consoled himself with 
the thought that in life-and-death matters one 
cannot bother about little points of etiquette, 
and that, anyhow, the Giant would not be able 
to see him. Then, donning the magic cloak, 
and with the magic sword in his hand, he 
entered the castle gates. For an instant his 
heart seemed to stop beating, but the thought 
oi the Princess gave him new courage. . . 

The Giant was sitting in front of the fire, his 
great spiked club between his knees. At 
Charming’s entry he turned round, gave a 
start of surprise, bent forward eagerly a 
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moment, and then leant back chuckling. Like 
most overgrown men he was naturally kind- 
hearted and had a simple humour, but he 
could be stubborn when he liked. The original 
affair of the tortoise seems to have shown him 
both at his best and at his worst. 

4 Why do you walk like that ? ’ he said 
pleasantly to Charming. 4 The baby is not 

Charming stopped short. 

4 You see me ? ’ he cried furiously. 

4 Of course I do ! Really, you mustn’t 
expect to come into a house without anything 
on your feet and not be a little noticeable. Even 
in a crowd I should have picked you out.’ 

4 That miserable dwarf,’ said Charming 
savagely, 4 swore solemnly to me that beneath 
this cloak I was invisible to the eyes of my 
enemies l ' 

4 But then we aren't enemies,’ smiled the 
Giant sweetly. 4 I like you immensely. There’s 
something about you—direcdy you came in. 

. . . I think it must be love at first sight.’ 

4 So that's how he tricked me ! ’ 

4 Oh, no, it wasn’t really like that. The fact 
is you are invisible beneath that cloak, only— 
you’ll excuse my pointing it out—there are 
such funny bits of you that aren’t beneath the 
cloak. You’ve no idea how odd you look ,* 
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just a head and two legs, and a couple of 
arms. . . . Waists,’ he murmured to himself, 

* are n ot being worn this year. 5 

But Charming had had enough of talk. 
Gripping his sword firmly, he threw aside his 
useless cloak, dashed forward, and with a 
beautiful lunge pricked his enemy in the ankle. 

‘ Victory ! ’ he cried, waving his magic 

sword above his head. ‘ Thus is Beauty’s 
brother delivered ! ’ 


The Giant stared at him for a full minute. 

Then he put his hands to his sides and fell 
back shaking in his chair. 

‘ Her brother ! ’ he roared. ‘ Well, of all 
the - H er brother ! ’ He rolled on the floor 


m a paroxysm of mirth. ‘ Her brother ! Oh, 

you- You’ll kill me ! Her b-b-b-b-bro- 

ther ! Her b-b-b-b—her b-b-b—her b-b_’ 

The world suddenly seemed very cold to 
Charming. He turned the ring on his finger. 

‘ Well ? ’ said the Dwarf. 


I want,’said Charming curdy, ‘ to be back 
at home, riding through the streets on my 

cream palfrey amidst the cheers of the populace. 
• • . At once.’ 


An hour later Princess Beauty and Prince 
Udo, who was not her brother, gazed into 
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each other’s eyes ; and Beauty’s last illusion 
went. 

‘ You’ve altered,’ she said slowly. 

‘Yes, I’m not really much like a tortoise,’ 
said Udo humorously. 

‘ I mean since seven years ago. You’re much 
stouter than I thought.’ 

‘ Time hasn’t exactly stood still with you, 
you know, Beauty.’ 

‘ Yet you saw me every day, and went on 
loving me.’ 

‘ Well—er-’ He shuffled his feet and 

looked away. 

‘ Didn't you ? ’ 

‘ Well, you see—of course I wanted to get 
back, you see—and as long as you—I mean 
if we—if you thought we were in love with 
each other, then, of course, you were ready to 
help me. And so-’ 

‘ You’re quite old and bald. I can’t think 
why I didn’t notice it before.’ 

‘ Well, you wouldn’t when I was a tortoise,’ 
said Udo pleasantly. ‘ As tortoises go, I was 
really quite a youngster. Besides, anyhow, one 
never nodces baldness in a tortoise.’ 

‘ I think,’ said Beauty, weighing her words 
carefully, ‘ I think you’ve gone off a good deal 
in looks in the last day or two.’ 


e 
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Charming was home in time for dinner ; and 
next morning he was more popular than ever 
(outside his family) as he rode through the 
streets of the city. But Blunderbus lay dead 
in his castle. You and I know that he was 
killed by the magic sword ; yet somehow a 
strange legend grew up around his death. 
And ever afterwards in that country, when one 
man told his neighbour a more than ordinarily 
humorous anecdote, the latter would cry, in 
between the gusts of merriment, c Don’t ! 
You 11 make me die of laughter ! ’ And then 
he would pull himself together, and add with 
a sigh : ‘ Like Blunderbus.’ 
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